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EL TEMA DE LA HONRA EN EL POEMA DEL CID 


A ha sido suficientemente demostrado el cardcter histérico del 

Poema del Cid como también se ha puntualizado con mayor o 
menor precisién lo antihistérico o ficticio que corresponde a la 
fantasia del juglar que lo compuso.' La verdad es que a pesar de 
los hitos histéricos revelados en la forma de nombres de personas, 
nombres geogrdficos y acontecimientos y actuaciones de una y otra 
indole, la estructura del Poema y su raz6n de ser como obra de arte 
obedecen a impulsos de creacién artistica de irreductible individuali- 
dad. Es decir, el Poema del Cid como criatura de arte inconmen- 
surable se nos presenta como un mundo unitario con su complejo de 
leyes que le son propias y que crean un ambiente que es especffica- 
mente suyo. 

Nos proponemos, por ahora, examinar el tema de la honra en el 
Poema, como una manera de entrever un aspecto de la compleja 
estructura artistica que puede manifestarse, y sin duda se mani- 
fiesta, en multiples facetas. Al examinar, empero, este tema de la 
honra hemos crefdo ver que su significado pleno hay que buscarlo 
en la naturaleza de las relaciones que existen en el Poema entre el 
Cid Roy Diaz de Bivar y el rey Alfonso VI de Castilla. 

Para nuestros propésitos sélo en forma indirecta nos es Util el 
conocimiento histérico del tipo de relaciones que existié entre estos 
dos personajes. Por la historia sabemos que el Cid, vasallo antes del 
rey Sancho de Castilla, ocupaba cerca de aquel monarca un lugar de 
preeminencia en sus planes de reconquista y castellanizacién de 

1 Para una exposicién reciente de lo artistico y lo histérico en el Poema del Cid, 
véase Spitzer, “Cardcter histérico del Mio Cid,” NRFH, II (1948), 105-117, 
y Menéndez Pidal, ‘‘Poesia e historia en el Mio Cid,”” NRFH, III (1949), 113-129. 


Una interpretacién de la historicidad del Poema se encuentra en Américo Castro, 
Espafia en su historia, pigs. 231-272. 
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Espafia.? No fué asf con el rey Alfonso quien pas6 a ser emperador 
de Castilla y de Le6én después de la muerte de su hermano en el 
sitio de Zamora. Los castellanos aceptaron a Alfonso como su rey 
solamente después de haberle exigido el juramento de no haber 
intervenido en la muerte de su hermano Sancho. Fué el Cid quien 
en nombre de sus coterrdéneos exigié esta declaracién formal a quien 
en lo sucesivo iba a ser su sefior. Consta, ademas, que desde ese 
momento en adelante el rey Alfonso hubo de mantener al Cid a 
distancia por el resto de su vida.’ Sentimiento de injusta inquina 
que fué agravado por la envidia del propio soberano por los conti- 
nuos éxitos del Campeador en todas sus batallas y que fué avivado por 
la maledicencia de ciertos personajes que militaban en la corte del 
rey y que profesaban odio enconado al Cid. Asif, aunque el rey 
Alfonso sefialé al Cid en un principio con honores como el de haberle 
procurado por mujer a Jimena Diaz de nobilfsima familia,‘ lo cierto 
es que nunca lo distinguié con misiones de responsabilidad en sus 
planes de reconquista como lo habfa hecho mds antes Sancho. Mas, 
no solamente el rey Alfonso desaproveché el genio militar del Cid, 
habiendo a la larga sufrido las penosas consecuencias de haber per- 
dido todo lo que gané, sino que finalmente después de una accién 
militar del Campeador en Toledo, lo desterré atendiendo a las per- 
versas insinuaciones de los envidiosos de su corte. El Cid traté 
varias veces de buscar la conciliacién del rey habiéndola conseguido 
en varias ocasiones para ser otras tantas desterrado.’ En suma, el 
Cid nunca tuvo la estima del rey y perdié su gracia no logrando en 
forma alguna ser escuchado para justificar sus actos por los cuales 
era acusado. Citemos a este respecto las palabras de Menéndez 
Pidal: “El Cid no acerté nunca a ganarse la deseada gracia del rey. 
Hasta sus actos de natural desprecio al peligro, situando su campo 
en defensa del de Alfonso, fueron interpretados desfavorablemente. 
Era, sin duda, inhdbil para la captacién cortesana de voluntades; 

* El Cid como personaje histérico es objeto de la magistral obra La Espafia 
del Cid de Ramén Menéndez Pidal. Para el estudio de las relaciones histéricas 
entre el Cid y Alfonso, véanse en particular los capitulos ii, v, vii, viii, ix, x 

Xl. 

¥ 2“ | | después, como ninguno se atreviese a pedir tal juramento al nuevo rey, 


Rodrigo Diaz le tomé la jura, por lo cual nunca fué grato a Alfonso en adelante” 
(Menéndez Pidal, op. cit., p. 217). 

‘ “Alfonso, cumpliendo el deber de sefior para con vasallo, buscé al Cid un 
matrimonio honrosisimo. Le casé con dofia Jimena Diaz, mujer de alcurnia 
regia; era sobrina del mismo Alfonso VI, biznieta del rey Alfonso V de Leén” 
(op. cit., p. 235). “Era lo mds frecuente en los matrimonios que la mujer fuese de 
clase social més noble que el marido (el caso de Jimena)’’ (op. cit., p. 601). 

5 Op. cit., pags. 318, 366, 393, 428. 
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vivia en una altiva ignorancia del arte alternativo de adular y de 

pavonear, pues afirmado sobre la realidad, no pod{fa doblegarse a los , 
convencionalismos” (pag. 636). Por el contrario, la actitud del Cid” 
es opuesta a la de su sefior. Con inquebrantable fidelidad aguarda 

siempre el momento oportuno para servir a su sefior y obtener su 

reconciliacién: “La mayor sefial de modernidad que el héroé) 
espafiol presenta, como héroe de una época de transicién, es su 

fidelidad. No es ésta la fidelidad que en las edades heroicas bar- 

baras guarda el vasallo a la persone del sefior bajo el cual combate; 

es la fidelidad hacia el rey perseguidor, virtud contraria al cardcter 

de los demas héroes épicos perseguidos’” (pag. 636). Y leemos en! 
otro lugar: “La pobreza del desterrado, como la de Renaud de 

Montauban o la de Girart de Rousillon, es tema comtin épico; pero 

el Cid poético se singulariza entre/esos y todos los dem4s desterrados 

porque no combate al rey que le desterré, sino que se impone un 

absoluto respeto a su sefior natural, es decir, renuncia los derechos 

personales que las leyes concedfan al desterrado, renuncia a la 

hazafia heroica de rebeldia, en obsequio a las instituciones sociales y 

politicas que rigen el reino de donde sale despedido; glorifica una 

idea que trasciende de su persona.’”* 

Pero, volvamos ahora a las relaciones entre el Cid y Alfonso en el 
Poema propiamente dicho. Sin detenernos por e! momento a 
examinar en detalle los elementos ficticios del Poema en oposicién a 
los puramente histéricos,’? hemos de notar la fundamental diver- 
gencia en que se encuentran las relaciones del Cid con el monarca en 
el plano histérico y en el artistico. La realidad histérica se muestra ’ 
implacable con nuestro héroe no permitiendo una veta de benevo- 
lencia en el coraz6n del soberano por este vasallo ideal. Pero muy 
otra es la situacién‘en el Poema. O para decirlo de una vez, el 
desarrollo artistico del Poema descansa sobre un progresivo acata- 
miento del rey a su vasallo* hasta hacerlo participe de su propia 

* “Poesia e historia en el Mio Cid,” p. 124. 

7 Ya el mismo Menéndez Pidal en su Introduccién a su edicién del Poema del 
Cid en Clasicos Castellanos, pags. 31-38 cita varios elementos que él cree ficticios 
en el Cantar. Asi mismo Curtius, ZRPh, LVIII (1938), 1-50, 129-232, 433-479 
y Spitzer, op. cit., se refieren al incidente del Robledo de Corpes y al matrimonio de 
las hijas del Cid como a elementos ficticios del Poema. 

® Daémaso Alonso en “Estilo y creacién del Poema del Cid”’ de su libro Ensayos 
sobre poesta espafiola (Buenos Aires, 1946), pégs. 69-112, se refiere al progresivo 
ablandamiento del coraz6n del rey c6mo un rasgo de realismo psicolégico en los 
caracteres del Poema. Dice asi lo pertinente: “. .. cudn lentamente, cudn 
espaciadamente va cediendo su rencor hacia el docterentol Primero le afra con 
cruelisimo plazo, impide que nadie le aprovisione, que nadie le albuergue; pero 
luego, poco a poco, segtin van llegando las nuevas de las conquistas del Cid, 
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condicién con los atributos de honra inherentes a su estado en este 
| mundo. Lasituacién inicial de vasallo-sefior va sufriendo un despla- 
zamiento que, como luego veremos, se va alterando hasta colocar al 
Cid en progresién ascensional a la par del personaje mds honrado de 
_ la tierra,® sin dejar al mismo tiempo de mantener su estado de vasallo. 
Sin duda el Cid histérico es un ejemplo eminente de vasallo ejemplar, 
mas en el Poema su categoria de ejemplaridad esté elevada a un 
_ grado de perfeccién integral.!° Y la cualidad de fidelidad en grado 
sumo perfecto corresponde desde luego a una visién del mundo ideal 
manifestado en categorias y jurisdicciones gobernadoras y clasifica- 
doras del mundo alrededor. A las situaciones concretas de vasallo y 
soberano corresponderfia en un plano de abstraccién la idea de 
vasallaje y soberania que en una esfera ideal tendria que ser la de 
vasallaje ideal y soberanfa ideal. No vale decir en este caso que la 
relacién de vasallo a sefior y viceversa corresponde concretamente a 
determinadas cldusulas de orden juridico que imponen obligaciones 


segtin van llegando los regalos que el desterrado le envia, va cediendo en su enojo. 
El lector ve c6émo el rey va ddndose cuenta, a pesar del partido contrario al Cid, de 
la grandeza histérica de la misién de éste. Cada ida de Minaya a Castilla marca 
un jalén ce este suavisimo progreso. Al ritmo lento de las semanas de lucha de 
los desterrados, acompafia, isécronamente, el triunfo de la piedad y la admiracién 
en el corazén real. Y el proceso culmina en las vistas del rey y el Cid a orillas 
del Tajo, en aquella emocionante escena en que el Cid—el duefio de Valencia—se 
humilla delante de su sefior” (pag. 84). 

® La mente medieval concebia la organizacién humana de la sociedad como un 
engranaje de categorias estrictamente eslabonadas con limite fijos entre la una y la 
otra. Se trataba, sin duda, en cuanto a la organizacién secular de un trasunto de 
la jurisdiccién celestial en el pindculo de la cual se encontraba la propia divinidad 
descansando en su trono de gloria sobre todas las categorias de Angeles, biena- 
venturados y demas criaturas. En la esfera de lo humano y en su aspecto pura- 
mente secular, el emperador se hallaba en el plano mds alto y era superior en 
atributos de honra a todos los demas hombres de la tierra. Es decir, a la cate- 
goria propia de emperador iban inherentes atributos de honra que eran Gnicos 
esta elevada categoria: ‘‘et pues vos fablé fasta agora en el estado de los empera- 
dores, que es el més honrado estado et mayor que puede ser en los legos, comen- 
zarvos-he luego 4 fablar en el estado de los reys, que es el mayor que puede ser en 
pos el estado de los emperadores” (Juan Manuel, Libro de los estados, ed. Gayan- 
gos, cap. Ixxxiv). Por su parte el rey Alfonso se consider6é él mismo y fué 
tenido por sus stibditos como emperador de la Espafia toda, tal como habfa sido su 
padre Fernando I: “Ego Adefonsus imperator totius Hispaniae. La idea imperial 
manifiesta claramente, por primera vez ahora, conciencia plena de toda su im- 
portancia, de toda su extensién sobre la Espafia libre y sobre la irredenta. Por su 
parte los otros reinos de la Peninsula hubieron de reconocer, como de antiguo lo 
hacian, esta supremacia jerdrquica del rey de Le6én’” (Menéndez Pidal, Espafia del 
Cid, p&g. 262). 

10 “El Cid, claro esté, es desde los comienzos un ejemplar de virtud interior 
inalterable segtin los c4nones medievales” (Spitzer, op. cit., pag. 110). 
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mutuas." En nuestro Poema hay mds que vasallo y sefior. Hay la 
idea de vasallaje en grado sumo perfecto encarnada en la persona del 
Cid, y la idea de soberanfa con sus atributos de perfeccién encarnada 
en la persona del rey Alfonso. El rey del Poema es muy otro en su 
categoria de ejemplaridad, al rey que conocemos por la historia. Es 
verdad que el Poema muy poco se detiene en comentarios o situa- 
ciones que amplfen su personalidad. Mas las referencias que de 
él hace el juglar son suficientes para colocarlo en un grado de per- 
feccién que corresponde a su estado. Los adjetivos ‘“‘ondrado” y 
“bueno” (el primero repetido 5 veces y 7 el segundo) son los em- 
pleados para referirse al rey. Lo desconcertante, pues, en un’ 
mundo de categorias perfectas ideales integradas dentro de una 
esfera de jurisdicciones preestablecida, es la situacién imposible de 
un vasallo perfecto que ha dejado de ser vasallo de un sefior igual- 
mente perfecto. La relacién de vasallo a sefior al trascender el_( 
mundo de las flaquezas y vicisitudes humanas para colocarse en un 
plano de orden metafisico, hace que el rompimiento de este vinculo 
metafisicamente necesario crea una situacién desnaturalizada que 
esté a la base del dramatismo inicial con que somos introducidos en 
la lectura del Poema. El Cid desterrado por causas ajenas a la 
virtud esencial del rey” y-a las suyas propias es una figura eminente- 
mente dramatica dentro de este estado de cosas. Idea esencial del 


Poema es, pues, volver a su cauce “natural’’ lo que est4 fuera de su 


1 “Vasallos son aquellos que reciben honra et bienfecho de los sefiores, asi 
como cabaileria o tierra o dinero por servicio sefialado que les hayan de fazer” 
(Part. IV, 250., 1a). “Es de advertir que la voz ‘vasallo’ en el caso presente del 
Cid no tiene el sentido general de ‘sdbdito,’ que entonces también tenfa la voz, 
sino el sentido restringido y técnico de hidalgo que besa la mano de un sefior 
prometiéndole fidelidad a cambio de proteccién. Al besar la mano se anudaba 
entre sefior y vasallo un fuerte lazo que les imponfa la obligacién de ayudarse 
mutuamente en vida y de vengar el caso de muerte violenta de uno de ellos” 
(Menéndez Pidal, Espafia del Cid, p&g. 221). ‘‘Esas relaciones contractuales 
entre sefior y vasallo pueden cesar por voluntad de cualquiera de las dos partes, y 
del modo mds arbitrario. El sefior puede echar de su tierra al vasallo sin razén 
ninguna” (pdég. 111). “Por otra parte, jera obligacién del sefior para con sus 
vasallos: hacerles mercedes, procurarles matrimonios ventajosos, guardarles de 
dafio, de fuerza, de afrenta, manteniéndolos en su derecho, pagarles soldada cuando 
tes Rewahaseen Sree y Sphere rene a ee ee Sy nnn 1 
de guerra” (pag. 222). } 

2 Son los mestureros ante el rey y los enemigos del Cid ios verdaderos in- 
strumentos de esta desvinculacién entre vasallo y sefior. Asi exclama el mismo 
Cid en el Poema: “Esto me an buolto mios enemigos malos” (9). Y en boca de 
Jimena: “Por malos mestureros de tierra sodes echado” (267). Hay injusticia 
pero se trata de un elemento externo que viene de fuera y que no pertenece a la 
esencia de los dos personajes. 
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sitio. El binomio vasallo-sefor se reestablecer4 en su funcién primi- 

U tiva, pero(en lo sucesivo en compensaci6n por la dislocacién inicial 
de este vinculo mutuo, y como medio de enriquecer la dimensién 
artistica del Poema, el Cid sin dejar de ser voluntariamente 
vasallo de su sefior, se iré acercando cada vez mds por sus propios 
actos y por voluntad de éste a la categoria que le corresponde al 
soberano. La tensién artistica del Poema reside precisamente en la 
progresiva ascensién del vasallo con atributos perfectos de vasallo a 
un estado de coparticipacién de los atributos del hombre mas hon- 

_ rado de la tierra. De ahf que el tema de la honra tenga para nos- 
otros interés especial como que estilfsticamente sirve de vehiculo para 
la total realizacién de este propdésito. 

La situacién inicial esté condensada en el Poema en el famoso 
verso “Dios, qué buen vasallo, si oviesse buen sefior” (20). Su sig- 
nificado esencial ha sido dilucidado modernamente por Amado 
Alonso y Spitzer.“ A la luz de nuestra visién especffica del Poema, 
este verso adquiere importancia capital toda vez que al expresar en 
forma metafisica la situacién dramdtica del Cid, sirve de resorte 
artistico para la estructuracién total del Poema. El empefio 
maximo del Cid ser4 buscar por todos los medios el acercamiento 
paulatino a su sefior. Esta maxima aspiracién es sélo lentamente 
realizada, pero a la larga se ve cumplida con creces. Los tres can- 
tares en que est4 dividido el Poema ofrecen cada uno hacia el final 
tres puntos culminantes en las relaciones de vasallo-sefior. El primer 
canto se cierra con la entrevista de Alvar FAfiez con el rey en la cual 
aquél pide gracia para su sefior. El segundo culmina victoriosa- 
mente con las vistas sobre el Tajo en las cuales el rey y el Cid cele- 


4 El] mismo Menéndez Pidal creyé que se trataba de un reproche del pueblo 
castellano a su rey Alfonso: “El Cid es victima de la persecucién injusta del rey, y, 
al mismo tiempo, es leal y generoso con su perseguidor; jamds le guerrea, con 
Alfons mio setior non querrta lidiar (538), y Gnicamente se venga de él ofreciéndole 
dones generosos y conquistas, o sugiriendo al pueblo una frase punzante: /Dios 
qué buen vassallo si oviesse buen sefior!”” (Poema del Cid, Cldsicos Castellanos, 
pdg. 72). Amado Alonso en RFH, VI (1944), 191, condena la interpretacién 
hipotética del segundo hemistiquio y propone para esta parte del verso una pun- 
tuacién exclamativa con acentuacién del st, dAndole por este medio independencia 
de sentido y echando las bases para una interpretacién correcta del verso, Spitzer, 
finalmente en NRFH, II (1948), 110, entrevee la significacién esencial: “No es el 
Cid quien debe mostrarse digno de la vida, es la vida la que debe justificarse ante 
un ser ejemplar como él. ‘Dios qué buen vasallo si oviesse buen sefior’: ese verso 
nos revela la 6ptica del cantar. El vasallo es bueno, el rey es bueno (siempre lo 
llama asi el poeta); lo que falta es la adecuada relacién de buen vasallo a buen 
sefior; por imperfeccién de la vida humana, que no es precisamente vida para- 
disiaca. El poeta establece al fin la situacién ideal.” 
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bran su entrevista personal, y el tercero y mds importante de todos 
nos lleva directamente a las cortes de Toledo en las que el Cid a la 
luz del derecho medieval triunfard sobre sus enemigos. Detengémo- | 
nos a considerar mds en detalle cada una de estas tres situaciones 
fundamentales. Mas consideremos antes algtiin aspecto mas de la 
situaciOn inicial. Es la ira del rey la que impone el destierro: 


El rey don Alfonsso tanto avie la grand safia (22); 
ya lo vede el Cid que del rey non avie gracia (50); 
D’aqui quito Castiella, pues que el rey he en ira (219). 


Consecuencia afectiva de ello es el desamor por parte del rey que cor- 
responde a su estado de ira y que ha de tornarse a lo largo del Poema 
en amor, cuando a su vez el estado de inadecuacié6n vasallo-sefior haya 
vuelto a su equilibrio deseado. Por otra parte la idea de deshonra 
esté implicita en el destierro mismo. Asf lo insinta el propio Cid 
cuando al salir de Bivar después de lanzar una dltima mirada a sus 
heredades de Castilla dice a su devoto compafiero Alvar FAfiez: 


“‘Albricia, Alvar Faifiez, ca echados somos de tierra! 
mas a grand ondra tornaremos a Castiella.”’ (14-14bis). 


Asi, pues, el destierro es para el Cid no solamente calamidad indi- 
vidual que le sobreviene por violencia de la fortuna, sino que in- 
directamente significa deshonra que ha de ser reparada mas tarde, 
en la misma forma en que sus préximas relaciones con el rey habran 
de traerle honra. 
E] hilo narrativo del primer canto se resuelve en una serie de 
penosas escaramuzas e incursiones en tierra de moros con el triunfo 
final de la batalla de Alcocer, primer hecho importante de armas en 
la carrera de destierro del Cid. Es entonces cuando piensa enviar 
parte de su botin de guerra al rey Alfonso para impetrar su gracia. 
Es Alvar Fafiez el encargado de cumplir tan delicadisima misién 
ante el rey: 


“Enbiar vos quiero a Castiella con mandado 
desta batalla que avemos arrancado; 
al rey Alfons que me a ayrado 
quiérol enbiar en don treinta cavallos, 
todos con siellas e muy bien enfrenados, 
sefias espadas de los arzones colgando.”’ (813-818) 


No es de esperar, sin embargo, que a la ira del rey siguiese un perd6n 
inmediato. Si bien tenemos la impresién de que en este primer 
intento en el coraz6n del rey ya hay un gesto de benevolencia para 
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con el desterrado. Al ser presentado al rey el don que le envia el 
Cid, aquél sonrfe con beneplacito: 


Ido es a Castiella Albar Faéfiez Minaya, 
treynta cavallos al rey los empresentava; 
vidolos el rey, fermoso sonrrisava. (871-873) 


Y a la peticién de gracia el rey contesta que esté muy recién dado el 
castigo para conceder el indulto, aunque acepta el regalo y se muestra 
complacido por los éxitos del Campeador: 


“A vos, rey ondrado, enbfa esta presentaja; 
bésavos los piedes e las manos amas 
quel ayades merced, si el Criador vos vala.”’ 
Dixo el rey: “mucho es mafiana, 
omne ayrado, que de sefior non ha gracia, 
por acogello a cabo de tres sedmanas. 
Mas después que de moros fo, prendo esta presentaja; 
aun me plaze de mio Cid que fizo tal ganancia.”” (878-885) 


™ En este primer contacto la adecuacién vasallo-sefior no se ha restable- 
cido totalmente pero las bases estén echadas para una préxima 
restauraci6n del equilibrio. Psicolégicamente, digamos, est4é ablan- 
dada el alma del soberano. 


El segundo canto se halla estructuralmente distribuido en tres 
partes que corresponden precisamente a tres contactos con el rey 
Alfonso. Desde luego los dos primeros s6élo preparan el dltimo en el 
cual culmina la celebracién solemne de las vistas sobre el Tajo. En 
el primero, el Cid después del cerco y toma de Valencia espera ob- 
tener del rey la gracia de que le permita llevar a su mujer e hijas a 
dicha ciudad. Nuevamente Minaya se presenta ante el rey con 
“cient cavallos gruessos e corredores’” guarnecidos de sillas y de 
frenos, el cual se muestra complacido con las nuevas del Campeador: 


“De tan fieras ganancias commo a fechas el Campeador 
sf me vala sant Esidre! pladzme de coracén, 
e plazem de las nuevas que faze el Campeador; 
regibo estos cavallos quem enbfa de don.” (1341-1344) 


A la solicitud de que permita a Jimena y sus hijas ir a Valencia el rey 
contesta “Pl4zme de coragén.” Hay ya por parte del monarca el 
deseo manifiesto de agradar al Cid y concederle los favores que pide. 
Su comedimiento va aun mds lejos y se extiende a colmar de honores 
a Jimena y a sus hijas haciéndolas acompafiar hasta la frontera y 
proporcionindole toda clase de bastimentos. Asf mismo incita a 
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todos los que quieran a seguir el séquito de su vasallo. Por otra 
parte, dentro de la esfera de lo afectivo, ya hay un movimiento 
fundamental en el corac6n del rey, del polo extremo de la ira hacia el 
opuesto del amor al reconocer que es necesario no volver a incurrir en 
desamor: 


"Mas ganaremos en esto que en otra desamor.” (1371) 


El no caer en desamor es evidentemente un estado intermedio entre 
los dos extremos que sirve de puente de transicién en la actitud de 
espera por el amor que ha de venir. 

El segundo contacto en este canto es importantisimo en el estudio 
de las relaciones entre el Cid y el rey en nuestro Poema. En este 
punto que estructuralmente esté situado en el centro del Poema 
queda restablecida la adecuacién vasallo-sefior, y por otra parte ve- 
mos confirmado el amor del rey por su vasallo. El Cid acaba de 
derrotar a Yugef, rey de Marruecos, y poseedor de grandes riquezas 
y de valiosisimo botin de guerra, y su primer pensamiento de vasallo 
es para su sefior natural. Su mensaje al rey Alfonso expresamente 
solicita su amor y le envia como presente la misma tienda del rey de 
Marruecos y doxcientos caballos de los tomados a los moros: 


“Tal tienda commo esta, que de Marruecos ha passado, 
enbiar la quiero a Alfonso el Castellano, 
que croviesse sus nuevas de mio Cid que avie algo.” (1789-1791) 


“Estos dozientos cavallos ir4n en presentajas, 
que non diga mal el rey Alfons del que Valencia manda.”’ (1813-1814) 


El rey con afanosa prisa se apresura esta vez a encontrar a los 
mensajeros del Cid: 


Alegre fo el rey, non vidiestes atanto, 
mandé cavalgar apriessa todos sos fijos dalgo 
i en los primeros el rey fuera dié salto, 
a veer estos mensajes del que en buena ora nasco. (1831-1834) 


Alvar Fafiez Minaya al ofrecer el presente al rey hace hincapié en el 


hecho de que el Cid se tiene por su vasallo y lo reconoce y quiere por 
sefior: 


“A vos llama por sefior, e tienes por vuestro vasallo.”’ (1847) 


Y agradece a Alfonso la honra con que hasta ahora ha colmado a su 
sefior: 


“Mucho pregia la ondra el Cid quel avedes dado.” (1848) 
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E] rey se muestra cada vez mas solfcito para mostrar acatamiento a 
su vasallo: 


“Gradéscolo a mio Cid que tal don me ha enbiado; 
aun vea ora que de mf sea pagado.” (1855-1856) 


Esta demostracién de amor por parte del soberano provoca en un 
plano diferente reacciones que ahora nos es preciso examinar. Los 
enemigos del Cid ante la corte del rey se han dado cuenta de sobra 
que por la restauracién del vinculo con su sefior, la honra del vasallo 
ha crecido enormemente: 


Pesé al comde don Garefa, e mal era irado; 

con diez de sos parientes aparte davan salto: 

“‘|Maravilla es del Cid, que su ondra crece tanto! 

En la ondra que él ha nos seremos abiltados.”’ (1859-1861) 


Es decir, el acercamiento del Cid al soberano impone un rebaja- 

miento en la honra de los enemigos de aquél. Verso clave este 
ultimo por permitirnos penetrar mds esencialmente en la naturaleza 
de la honra en nuestro Poema y por introducir el antitema de la 
biltanca. Los enemigos del Cid al sentirse abiltados por la honra 
cada vez creciente del Campeador pondran todo su empefio en lo 
_Sucesivo en abiliar por todos los medios su honra. Si en una ocasién 
tuvieron éxito en destruir el vinculo de vasallo-sefior que existia 
entre él y Alfonso, en el futuro verdn que siendo esto imposible ante 
el empuje avasallador de la nueva situacién, tendran que recurrir a 
otros procedimientos bajos de vilipendio. Mas volviendo a la en- 
trevista de los mensajeros del Cid con el rey, éste otorga el perd6n a 


su vasallo proponiéndole vistas en donde ceremoniosamente ha de 
confirmar su nueva actitud: 


“Ofdme Minaya e-vos, Per Vermudoz: 
sirvem mio Cid Roi Diaz Campeador, 
elle lo merece e de mf abré perdén; 
viniéssem a vistas si oviesse dent sabor.”’ (1897—1899b) 


El Cid espera con ansia el retorno de sus emisarios y a su llegada 
pregunta con emocionada curiosidad: 


““4Cémmo son las saludes de Alfons mio sefior? 
jsi es pagado o recibié el don?” (1921-1922) 


Y al conocer la respuesta que le da Minaya, su reaccién inmediata es 
la de dar Gracias a Dios: 
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Dixo Minaya: “‘d’alma e de coracgén 
es pagado, e davos su amor.” 
Dixo mio Cid: “grado al Criador!’’ (1923-1925) 


a Dios lo gradesco que del rey he su amor. (1936) 


En cuanto al elemento puramente ficticio del matrimonio de las | 
hijas del Cid con los condes de Carrién, su sentido es doble. Por 

una parte pone de manifiesto un aspecto de la falsa honra, la honra 

superficial y aparente que resulta del parentesco con nobles orgu- 

llosos y corrompidos de endeble moralidad. El rey insiste en este 

matrimonio por querer acrecentar la honra de su vasallo: 


“Abré y ondra e crecra su onor, 
por conssagrar con iffantes de Carrién.”” (1905-1906) 


Mas el Cid sabe muy bien en el fondo de su coraz6n que no es éste el 
camino de la verdadera honra: 


“Ellos son mucho orgullosos e an part en la cort, 
deste casamiento non avria sabor;...”’ (1938-1939) 


Por otra parte, cumple la funcién esencial dentro del esquema artis- 
tico del Poema de preparar la escena del Robredo de Corpes en donde 
la idea de la biltanca encarnada en los propios yernos del Cid trataré 
de deshacer su honra tan penosamente conquistada. Golpe tanto 
mas destructivo cuanto proviene de la misma casa del Cid. En 
efecto, son personas que han adquirido vinculo de consanguinidad 
con él, las encargadas de ejecutar el plan infame. 

Las vistas sobre el Tajo representan el tercer contacto del Cid 
con el rey en este segundo canto. Es la primera entrevista personal 2 , 
después del destierro. Las dos partes emulan en preparativos para — 
celebrar el acto con la mayor pompa posible. Toda Castilla se 
pone en movimiento: 


{Quién vido por Castiella tanta mula preciada, 
e tanto palafré que bien anda, 

cavallos gruessos e corredores sin falla, 

tanto buen pendén meter en buenas astas, 
escudos boclados con oro e con plata, 

mantos e pielles e buenos gendales d’ Alexandria? 
Conduchos largos el rey enbiar mandava 

a las aguas de Tajo, o las vistas son aparejadas. 
Con el rey atantas buenas compafias... . 

El rey don Alfonsso a priessa cavalgava, 
cuemdes e potestades e muy grandes mesnadas. (1966-1980) 
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Es verdad que de parte del Cid se hacen preparativos similares para 
la entrevista. Mas, jno es el recibimiento que prepara el rey algo 
mds que el que se harfa a un simple vasallo? j4No palpita, acaso, en 
estos versos del Cantar un emocionado afan por parte del monarca 
quien se apresura al encuentro del Cid con toda la pompa y cere- 
monia de que es posible, seguido por un séquito de poderosos? Los 
preparativos de Alfonso son para una entrevista con una persona 
por lo menos del mismo rango que él. Entre otras cosas el rey llega 
con anticipacién de un dia al lugar de la entrevista y tiene que es- 
peraral Cid. Parece que hubiese casi una concesién de superioridad 
a la otra parte. La relacién de vasallo a sefior se ha ido alterando 
fundamentalmente, por lo menos en el plano de la honra. El primer 
término de la primitiva adecuacién vasallo-sefior se ha ido moviendo 
ascensionalmente en direccién al segundo, de tal suerte que lo que 
ahora aprehendemos como realidad esencial en el Poema es una 
ecuacién: vasallo = sefior o sefior(vasallo) = sefior. Es decir, la 
honra del Cid ha llegado a la misma altura de la de su sefior. 
Hecho posible gracias a la coparticipacién de los atributos de la 
soberanfa imperial, en cuanto esta dltima es suprema emanacién de 
honra. Por otra, es verdad que el Cid es un sefior. Es sefior de 
Valencia, fortaleza conquistada a los moros en hecho de armas 
memorable. Es el representante ideal de la reconquista espafiola, 
vencedor de los enemigos de la cristiandad, supremo lider de la 
eruzada nacional. Hechos gloriosos que por si mismos son crea- 
dores de honra pero que tnicamente cobran su significado esencial 
en nuestro Poema en la medida del acercamiento del Cid al soberano. 
La nueva ecuaci6én constituida por propia querencia del rey y con- 
firmada solemnemente ante los ojos de los demas, no altera, sin 
embargo, la situacién jurfdica de vasallo-sefior, esta vez por propia 
querencia del Cid quien permanecera hasta el Gltimo momento como 
prototipo del vasallo ideal. De ahi que el primer movimiento del 
Cid al ver a su sefior es el de darie muestras de su mds rendido vasall- 
aje: 

Con unos quinze a tierras firié, 

commo lo comidia el que en buena ora nacié; 

los inojos e las manos en tierra los fined, 

las yerbas del campo a dientes las tomé, 

llorando de los ojos, tanto avié el gozo mayor; 

assi sabe dar omildanca‘a Alfons so sefior. (2019-2024) 


Mas el rey ordena que se levante so pena de no obtener su amor: 


“Levantados en pie, ya Cid Campeador, 
besad las manos, ea los piedes no; 
si esto non feches, non avredes mi amor.” (2027-2029) 
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Y en momento de contenida emocién el rey pronuncia las palabras 
conciliatorias: 


“Aqui vos perdono e dovos mi amor.” (2034) 


El canto termina después de las vistas con el retorno del Cid y su 
comitiva a Valencia y el matrimonio de sus hijas con los infantes de 
Carrién. 

El tercer canto tiene una funcién particularmente definida en la 
estructuracién artistica de nuestro Poema. La afrenta del Robledo 
de Corpes tradicionalmente considerada como lo esencial de esta 
tercera parte del Poema, est4 en nuestro sentir subordinada a la 
celebracién de las cortes de Toledo con todo lo que ellas significan. 
Las cortes, por una parte, provocan un nuevo contacto con el rey 
Alfonso de donde se siguen consecuencias para la honra del Campea- 
dor, y, por otra, sellan el triunfo definitivo del Cid contra el ele- 
mento disolvente de la biltanga que amenazaba destruir su honra. 
El rey convoca a cortes para que el derecho medieval pronuncie su 
fallo contra los enemigos del héroe ideal. Mas, examinemos las 
relaciones del Cid con su rey en este nuevo acontecimiento. Esta 
vez es el Cid quien envia mensajeros al soberano para pedirle la 
convocacién de las cortes. Hay en el mensaje del Cid, sin embargo, 
algo que nos interesa extraordinariamente. El mismo Cid se ha 
dado cuenta de la relacién trascendente que existe entre él y su 
sefior y asi como de la honra de éste depende la suya, de la deshonra 
del vasallo también se hard participe su sefior. Si bien es cierto 
que el rey es el responsable del matrimonio aludido, debiera ser el 
Cid el Gnico y el directamente afectado por la infamia de sus yernos. 
Mas, he aquf que el Cid tiene plena conciencia de que la merma en 


su honra, es merma en la honra de su sefior. Sdélo asf puede excla- 
mar: 


“Si desondra y cabe alguna contra nos, 
la poca e la grant toda es de mio sefior.” (2910-2911) 


Mufio Gustioz al dar el recado del Cid al rey pronuncia palabras 
similares: 


“Por esto vos besa las manos, commo vassallo a sefior, 
que gelos levedes a vistas, o a juntas o a cortes; 
tienes por desondrado, mas la vuestra es mayor.”” (2948-2950) 


El rey a! saber las nuevas expresa su dolor que es el mismo dolor del 
Cid: 


“Verdad te digo yo, que me pesa de coracén... . 
Entre yo e mio Cid pésanos de coracén.”” (2954-2959) 
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Llegado el momento de la celebracién de las cortes, el emperador 
marcha a su destino con el séquito de todos los grandes de Castilla. 
De nuevo el soberano tiene que esperar al Cid no uno sino cinco 
dias. A su llegada el Cid quiere de nuevo mostrar vasallaje a su 
sefior: 


Biltar se quiere e ondrar a so sefior. (3026) 


Pero el rey muy persuasivamente le ordena que no lo haga y prefiere 
un saludo de igual a igual: 


“Cavalgad, Cid; si non, non avria dend sabor; 
saludar nos hemos d’alma e de coracén. 
De lo que a vos pesa a mf duele el coracén.” (3029-3031) 


E] dia propiamente de la celebracién es de gran honra para el Cid. 
Al entrar en el recinto de la reunién todos los grandes se ponen en 
pié juntamente con el rey Alfonso: 


Levantés en pie el buen rey don Alfons 

e el comde don Anrric e el comde don Remont 

e desf adelant, sabet, todos los otros de la cort: 

a grant ondra lo reciben al que en buena ora nacié. (3108-3111) 


El rey le concede todos los honores debidos a un igual suyo. Lo 
toma de las manos y lo invita a sentarse en el mismo escafio en que 


se halla él: 


El rey a mio Cid: a las manos le tomé: 
“Venid ac& seer comigo, Campeador, 
en aqueste escafio quem diestes vos en don.” (3114-3115) 


Y como prueba suprema de honra para el Cid concede a éste un 
grado mds alto que él mismo en la categoria de lo honroso: 


“maguer que Aigunos pesa, mejor sodes que nos.”’ (3116) 


El binomio vasallo-sefior ha llegado, pues, a su mds alto grado de 
igualacién y aun de superacién por parte del primer elemento por 
propia querencia del rey. Mas no por eso el Cid deja de ser vasallo 
de su sefior Alfonso por expresa voluntad de aquél: 


“seed en vuestro escafio commo rey e sefior; 
ac& posaré yo con todos aquestos mios.” (3118-3119) 


En este momento nuestra tensién afectiva ha llegado a una 
cumbre de serenidad. La motivacién artistica del Poema ha 
_ encontrado plena expresién. La carrera ha sido lenta, pero segura. 
El Cid ha marchado en sentido ascensional de los limites bajos de 
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la ira del rey y la deshonra a los muy altos de la mayor honra con- 
cedida a un vasallo en tiempos medievales. El emperador con- 
vertido en patr6én de honra y fuente irradiadora de honra, él mismo, 
da la medida exacta de la nueva honra del Cid. Del choque pertur- 
badoramente emocional y dramdtico de la situacién inicial, pro- 
ducido por la falta de adecuacién entre vasallo ideal y sefior ideal, 
nuestro espfritu se va ensanchando progresivamente al ver como este 
tipo de ejemplaridad moral que es el Cid va encontrando la ruta 
que corresponde a su destino. El Poema ha Ilegado a su cima de 
gradacién. Lo que resta es la corroboracién y enaltecimiento de lo 
alcanzado hasta aqui y el desenlace esperado de la superacién de la 
infamia. La biltanga encarnada en los Infantes de Carrién sufre su 
derrota implacable. Son vasallos del Cid y no éste, el cual se 
encuentra colocado ya en un plano superior de honra, los encargados 
de reparar la deshonra en duelo memorable. Por lo demas la infamia 
queda plenamente resarcida para mayor honra del Campeador con el 
nuevo matrimonio de sus hijas con los infantes de Navarra y Arag6n. 
El proceso de igualacién en la esfera de la honra ha encontrado una 
formula definitiva. La ecuacién ha quedado sellada con los nuevos 
vinculos de consanguinidad adquiridos con reyes espafioles: 


Oy los reyes d’Espafia sos parientes son. (3724) 


Y el juglar transportado de emocién al ver crecer la honra de su 


propio héroe, quiere compartir con sus oyentes su propio fervor 
admirativo: 


Veed qual ondra crege al que en buen ora nacié. (3722) 


Y como una escala mds en el engrandecimiento del Cid, lo vemos a 
éste en los versos finales del Poema, convertido en principio inma- 
nente de honra. De él emana honra que cobija a todos los hombres 
de su pueblo, entre los que se cuenta el juglar mismo del Poema. De 


tal honra ser& participe la nacién espafiola en todos los afios por 
venir: 


A todos alcanca ondra por el que en buena nacié. (3725) 


Gustavo CoRREA 
Tulane University 





PETRARCHISM IN THE POETRY OF THE ARGENSOLAS 


N my review of José Manuel Blecua’s edition of the Rimas de 


Lupercio y Bartolomé L. de Argensola (Zaragoza, 1950-51, 2 vols.) 
I have made it clear that I regard it as a most valuable contribution.! 
At the same time, I expressed in a general statement my disagree- 
ment with the editor’s tendency to discount Petrarchistic influence 
on the poetry of the two brothers. In order to clarify the issue 
further I shall now take occasion to expand my views on the subject. 

On the relationship between the Lupercio compositions and 
Petrarch Sefior Blecua writes that ‘‘el Canzoniere no hizo huellas en 
la poesia amorosa de Lupercio, aunque en algunos casos haya una 
leve reminiscencia de lecturas italianas o espafiolas” (I, xcviii). If 
the word huellas in this quotation refers to verbal echoes it is not 
quite exact, since there is concrete proof that the Canzoniere left a 
number of traces in Lupercio’s sonnets. This can be established by 
the citation of a number of lines, which, though not literal transla- 
tions, can easily be paired with similar lines in Petrarch. For ex- 
ample: 


ae la voz, que estd en duda sies humana. ... (Vol. 1, No. 26, line 8) 
e le parole/sonavan altro che pur vocehumana.... (Canz. XC, line 10) 


Tu alma que en tus obras se trasluze . . . (26.9) 
De Valma che traluce come un vetro. . .. (CXLVII.13) 


para fiel consejero de las manos. ... (28.1-2) 


{pm el claro cristal que agora tienes 
Diceami spesso il mio fidato speglio. . .. (XXXV.1) 


i la mds principal del alma mia. ... (29.1-2) 


{itn esté de mt la mayor parte 
Lassai di me la miglior parte [i.e. cuore] a dietro. . .. (XX XVII.52) 


i a sus hierros de nuevo rinda el cuello. . .. (42.1-2) 


{i quiere Amor que siga sus antojos 
Amor, se vuo’ ch’t torni al giogo antico ..« (CCLXX.1) 


Add to these two echoes in a non-amorous poem, the ‘‘Cancién 
a la Asuncién de Nuestra Sefiora”’: 


1 HR, XX (1952), 72-75. 
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Virgen del sol vestida. . .. (p. 274, line 2) 
Vergine bella, che di sol vestita. . .. (CCCLXVI.1) 


de estrellas coronada. . .. (line 21) 
coronata di stelle. . .. (line 2) 


Nor should we overlook a number of clichés, which were part of 
the stock in trade of Petrarchistic writers, such as amoroso fuego 
(26, note 2, variant, line 2), rosados labios (26.3), doradas flechas 
(27.4), dulce mi enemiga (43.3), fuego frio (40.5). Inasmuch as they 
also occur in the Canzoniere, which was unquestionably used by 
Lupercio, there can be no valid reason for completely rejecting its 
influence here merely because they happen to be commonplaces. 
Compare in the Petrarchan song book: amoroso foco (CXXXV.66), 
labbie rosate (Trionfo della Morte, 2.42), dorati strali (CCLXX.50), 
dolce mia nemica (CCII.13), freddo foco (CXLVII.12). 

It is evident from the above that Lupercio followed the proce- 
dure of Garcilaso in merging the borrowed details with his own in- 
ventions in the process of artistic creation. However, in one case 
imitation applies to an entire sonnet. This is apparent in the river- 
invocation theme in No. 24. 


Si de correr opuesto al claro oriente, 
Ebro, te precias con tus ondas frias, 
hazles seguir a las querellas mfas, 
que atrds queda mi sol resplandeziente. 

Con lagrimas aumento tu corriente, 
i de quien es la causa las desvias; 
cruel, por qué tributo al mar envias 
de lo que doy a Filis inclemente? 

Pero con esto ensefias ser lo mismo 
llegar al sordo mar que a su presencia, 
i que no produxeran otro fruto; 

pues no se echa de ver en el abismo 
de su crueldad mi llanto i mi paciencia, 
como en esse tampoco tu tributo. 


While Lupercio’s version is extremely free, especially in its 
sestet, lines four and seven reveal that the writer had Petrarch’s 
Rapido fiume . . . in mind at the time he composed it. 


Rapido fiume, che d’alpestra vena, 
Rodendo intorno, onde ’] tuo nome prendi, 
Notte e di meco disioso scendi 
Ov’Amor me, te sol Natura mena; 
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Vattene innanzi; il tuo corso non frena 
Né stanchezza né sonno; e pria che rendi 
Suo dritto al mar, fiso u’ si mostri attendi 
L’erba pid verde e I’aria pid serena. 

Ivi 2 quel nostro vivo e dolce Sole 
Ch’addorna e ’nfiora la tua riva manca; 
Forse, o che spero? il mio tardar le dole. 

Basciale ’1 piede o la man bella e bianca; 
Dille, e ’l basciar sie ’n vece di parole: 
—Lo spirto é pronto, ma la carne é stanca. 

(Canz. CCVIII) 


Among the sixteenth century Spanish versions of the Rapido 
fiume . . . theme we have, in addition to Lupercio’s poem, a sonnet 
by Bartolomé and one by Camoens: O claras aguas. . . (Obras. . ., 
I [Porto, 1873], 138), and there may be two or three others, but it 
had definitely not established itself as a common theme at the time. 

Besides the above sonnet, Lupercio very likely also made some 
use of another poem from the Canzoniere, Valle che de’ lamenti miei 
se’ piena . . . since his fifth line recalls Fiume che spesso del mio 
pianger cresci. ... (2). 

Another case of direct imitation from Petrarch may be found in 
the ““Cancién a la Esperanza” (pp. 36-39), the illustrative examples 
of which are patterned after those of Ne la stagion che ’l ciel rapido 
inchina. . .. Two of them, those on the labrador and the marinero 
in stanzas two and four, clearly echo the examples of the zappatore 
and the navegante in stanzas two and four of the Italian canzone. 
E. Segura Covarsi in La cancién petrarquista en la lirica del siglo 
de oro (Madrid, 1949), p. 173, has already recognized this poem as a 
“‘versiOn libre” of Ne la stagion. . .. 

In the continuation of his discussion (pp. xcix-c) Sefior Blecua 
cites a number of specific instances which bring out Lupercio’s 
Petrarchism: 


Otros sonetos tienen una primera parte de contenido mitolégico, que 
los emparenta con los petrarquistas, como el n.°19, Las tristes de Faetén 
bellas hermanas; 0 son puros juegos, como los referentes al tema del 
espejo de su dama (nims. 34 y 38) o al velo que le cubre el rostro (nims. 
31 y 32). En algtin caso aparece el tema de la cueva con claroscuro de la 
época, como en el que principia Esta cueva que veys toda vestida (n.° 30) 0 
la metafisica del Bembo cuyo platonismo sefialé Otis H. Green. . .. 

Es légico, sin embargo, que las férmulas retéricas de su tiempo 
aparezcan en estos sonetos amorosos, aunque diluidas y escamoteadas. 
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En el n.° 19 compara el atrevimiento de su amor con el vuelo de Icaro; las 
lagrimas de Filis son perlas (n.° 22); en el n.° 24 aumenta la corriente del 
Ebro con sus lagrimas; el dolor de ausencia aparece en el n.° 29. Pero 
s6lo indirectamente puede hablarse de influencia petrarquista, como ya 
dije. 

The reference to no. 24, on which we have already said a word 
of comment, shows how difficult it is to draw a sharp line of distinc- 
tion between direct and indirect influences. At any rate, we may 
add to this list Lupercio’s invocations to Sleep and Hope (sonnets 
nos. 11 and 15) which are clear-cut specimens of Petrarchistic 
themes. 

Our editor reverts to the subject once more on p. cxviii, where 
he states: “El hecho de que en unos pocos sonetos aparezcan tépicos 
retéricos derivados del Canzoniere no prueba mds que la enorme 
influencia que ejerce una atmdésfera impregnada de italianismo. 
Lupercio resistié obstinadamente esa corriente tanto como el 
Rector.” Here it seems that the conclusion is too strong, since evi- 
dence can be adduced to prove that there were occasions when 
Lupercio was disposed to go along with the current. One such in- 
stance appears in Sonnet 13, cited as a bit of philosophizing after the 
manner of Horace (I, xeviii). In reality, it illustrates a widely pop- 
ular Petrarchistic theme which stems from the famous Superbi colli 

. . sonnet attributed to Castiglione? The fact that the Italian 
poem was easily accessible to Spaniards in the Anotaciones a las 
obras de Garcilaso de la Vega (Sevilla, 1580), p. 216, where it was in- 
serted by Herrera, no doubt explains its Spanish vogue.’ It is 
highly unlikely that Lupercio should have failed to pay attention to 
it. But even if he had not read it there, the use of the ruins motif 
in conjunction with the lover’s state of mind, and the opening of the 
two sonnets with the conception of Saguntum and of Rome as the 
shadowy relics of a gone-by glory, seem to be close enough to indicate 
a possible direct connection between them. Compare the quatrains: 


Muros, ya muros no, sino trasunto 
de nuestras breves glorias i blasones, 
pues tiene puesto el mundo en opiniones 
si soys 0 no reliquias de Sagunto. . .. 


*This poem is generally ascribed to Castiglione. Guidiccioni is another 
claimant. See also note 4. 

*See R. Foulché-Delbosc, “Notes sur le Sonnet ‘Superbi Colli,”” RHi, XI 
(1904), 225-243. 
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Superbi colli e voi sacre ruine 
che il nome di Roma ancor tenete, 
ahi che religuie miserandi avete 
di tant’anime eccelse e pellegrine . . ..‘ 


Cetina’s Excelso monte . . ., which is fairly close to the Casti- 
glione attribution, is probably the only Spanish poem on the theme 
that antedates the Lupercio version. It also was inserted by Her- 
rera in the Anotaciones . . . (p. 216). In commenting upon it 
Herrera wrote: “Cetina pasé todo este aparato y ornamento de 
edificios y fabricas romanas a Cartago, donde él por ventura no vié 
ningin rastro alguno de ellas, ni las debié leer en escritor alguno, 
pero cuando esto se condene serd error de accidente, y por esto 
liviano. Baste que lo traslad6 ilustremente y que es uno de los 
buenos sonetos que tiene la lengua espafiola.’”’"> The commentator’s 
praise may have been a factor leading to Lupercio’s selection of the 
theme, while his reference to Cetina’s shifting of the setting from 
Rome to Carthage may have influenced our poet to emulate him by 
making use of a new setting—Saguntum. His brother’s version 
Estas son las reliquias saguntinas . . . will be discussed later. 

Incidentally, the stylistic formula in Lupercio’s initial line, 
involving an identification Muros—plus retraction—ya muros no— 
plus a new identification—sino trasunto—, which is used with telling 
effect, seems to be patterned after a Petrarchistic device. Petrarch 
had said: Ohi occhi miei, occhi non gid, ma fonti . . . (CLXI.4); but 
since an initial line is involved here perhaps the first verse in V. 
Menni’s sonnet in Rime Scelte, II (Venetia, 1588, p. 594; first edition, 
1563) is a somewhat better parallel. It reads: Occhi, non occhi gid, 
ma viva luce. . .. 

Development of the antithesis fire-ice or fire-snow is a rather 
common Petrarchist practice. Two examples that come to mind 
are Rainieri’s sonnet: Amor ond’é ch’entro ’l mio petto io sento. . . 
(Fiori delle Rime de’ poeti illustri [Venetia, 1569], p. 31b), and Her- 
rera’s sonnet Amor en mt se muestra todo fuego (B.A.E., XXXII, 


‘I have used the version appearing in the section, Incerti Autori, in Delle 
rime di diversi nobili huomini et eccellenti poeti. . ., Libro II, 2a ed. (Vinegia, 1548), 
p. 132. For the full quotation of the sonnet see p. 207. 

5’ The quotation may also be read in Hazafias y La Ria’s edition of the 
Obras de Gutierre de Cetina, Tomo I (Sevilla, 1895), p. 97. No one has noticed, 
incidentally, that Bernardo Tasso in his J Tre Libri degli Amori (Vinegia, 1556), 
libro terzo, anticipated Cetina in the choice of Carthage as the subject of a ruins 
poem. Cf. 

Sacra ruina che ’] gran cerchio giri, 
Di Carthagine antica; ignude arene. . .. 
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312). Lupercio also employs the antithesis fuego-nieve in sonnet 
10: En vano se me oponen las montafias . . ., but inflates the hy- 
perbole by making his amorous flame melt mountains of frozen snow 
within a brief space of time. It shows that he, too, could on oceca- 
sion succumb to the perverted taste for affectation to which so many 
of his contemporaries were beginning to yield. The octave of the 
sonnet runs as follows: 


En vano se me oponen las montafias 
con nuevos riscos de cuaxada nieve, 
i en vano el Aquilén sus alas mueve 
derribando cortijos i cabafias; 

que el fuego que yo traigo en mis entrafias 
bastard a derretirla en tiempo breve, 
i si a luchar con él mi fe se atreve, 
no ser4 la mayor de sus hazafias. . .. 


The nearest parallel I have been able to discover is a sonnet by 
the Quattrocentist Tebaldeo in which the poet tells us that he 
likewise finds himself amid the mountains: 


Cinto dalle montagne alte e superbe. . . 
(Son. LIX, line 1, Opera d’ Amore [ Venetia, 1533]) 


and within an hour (cf. Lupercio’s breve tiempo) he melts the snow 
thereon with the flame that burns within him just as Lupercio does: 


E si gran fiama me arde entro & di fora 
e de gli occhi mi surgon dui tal fonti 
che non dura ove io sto la neve un hora. 
(loc. cit., 9-11) 


There is a strong probability that the direct stimulus out of 
which En vano se me oponen . . . grew was this Italian poem. 

In his amatory verse our Aragonese writer is more original and 
restrained than most of his contemporaries. He is skilful in handl- 
ing themes and concepts and in interweaving phrasal borrowings 
with his own individualized expression, but in common with his 
fellow poets, he shows, nevertheless, that he was quite receptive to 
the prevailing literary trend. It is clear, then, that it is necessary 
to revise Sefior Blecua’s partially negative conclusion regarding the 
influence of the Italian school upon Lupercio’s poetry. Indeed, 
when one sums up the various contacts with Petrarchism that have 
already been pointed out in Lupercio’s amatory verse and con- 
siders them in relation to the author’s restricted output in this 
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particular sector, one is bound to grant a rather substantial indebted- 
ness on his part to the Petrarchistic movement. 

In order to bring out Bartolomé’s anti-petrarchistic position 
Sefior Blecua begins with a quotation from his eptstola to the Prin- 
cipe de Esquilache in which the most pertinent lines are these: 


Antes pidiera a Clio la sonora 
trompa, con que los héroes eterniza, 
i celebrara a Espafia venzedora, 
que imitar el furor que petrarquiza. . .. 
(II, xxiii, and lines 76-80, loc. cit., p. 159) 


Later our critic remarks: “Tampoco en estos poemas es posible 
descubrir huellas de la poesfa petrarquista o italianizante. Alguna 
imagen, sin embargo, paga su censo al tiempo, pero la influencia no 
pasa de ahf. Las deudas que creyé hallar Otis H. Green (‘“‘Sources 
of Two Sonnets of Bartolomé Leonardo de Argensola,” MLN, XLII 
[1928], 163) no pueden servirnos de punto de referencia, ya que uno 
de los sonetos estudiados (No es mio el corazén, pues que os le he dado) 
es de atribucién dudosa, aunque el otro le pertenece” (II, xxvii). 
Despite this observation, Professor Green’s belief that further posi- 
tive traces of relationship could be uncovered, is amply borne out 
by a re-examination of the problem. 


The first instance occurs in No. 15, in the sonnet to Saguntum: 


Estas son las reliquias saguntinas, 
injuria i gloria al sucessor de Belo, 
cuando en fabrica excelsa las vié el cielo, 
al orbe origen de la luz vezinas. 


* The full text of Prof. Green’s remarks deserves to be cited in this connection. 
He writes: “The fact that Bartolomé Leonardo borrowed from the Canzoniere 
of Petrarch is especially interesting in that it shows the inaccuracy of certain gen- 
eral statements that have long been accepted. In his Historia de las ideas estéticas 
en Espafia (Vol. II, 2d ed., Madrid, 1896, 388) Menéndez y Pelayo said of the 
younger of the Argensolas: ‘Su arte predilecto es el arte latino; no el italiano. 
Aborrece de muerte la sutileza y metafisiqueo de los petrarquistas . . .. Enéjale 
todo lo frio y baladi de la poesia; no la concibe m&s que como matrona celtibera, 
armada de hierro y con la ley moral en los labios . . .’ and very nearly the same 
words were applied by the Count de la Vifiaza to both brothers (Algunas obras 
sdtiricas de Lupercio y Bartolomé Leonardo de Argensola, Saragossa, 1889, p. 8). 
These statements will certainly require modification when a complete study of 
the sources of the two poets has been made.” 

It is evident that, like Sefior Blecua, Menéndez y Pelayo was unduly in- 
fluenced by the Esquilache epistola. His statement represents a paraphrastic 
repetition of what Bartolomé had written rather than a conclusion based upon an - 
analysis of the author’s poems. 
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De yedra presas yazen, i entre espinas, 
con que sus riscos arma el hierto suelo, 
i hoy libran la venganza i el consuelo 
en la contemplacién de sus riiinas. 
Sagunto precia mds verse llorada 
de la posteridad que si a Cartago 
con propicia fortuna leyes diera. 
O td que sobrevives al estrago, 
céndida fe, procura que yo muera, 
si Amor me tiene igual piedad guardada. 


I agree with Blecua that his poem is “barroco, con un final 
amoroso” (II, xxvii). This amorous ending is, of course, an es- 
sential element in the Castiglione theme. Bartolomé’s piece in- 
dicates that it is even closer in tone and procedure to Superbi colli 
. . . than his brother’s version, which has already been mentioned. 
Quotation of the Italian sonnet will make the connection clearer. 


Superbi colli, & voi sacre ruine 
Che’l nome sol di Roma anchor tenete; 
Ahi che reliquie miserande hauete 
Di tante anime eccelse e pellegrine. 
Theatri, archi, colossi, opre diuine, 
Triomphal pompe gloriose e liete, 
In poco cener pur conuerse sete 
Et fatte al uulgo fabula al fine. 
Cosi se ben un tempo, al tempo guerra 
Fanno |’opre famose & passo lento; 
E l’opre, e i nomi insieme, il tempo atterra, 
Viuré dunque fra miei martir contento, 
Che se ’] tempo da fine a cio ch’é in terra, 
Dara forse anchor fine al mio tormento. 
(op. cit., p. 132) 


Lines 3 and 4 of Bartolomé’s version also deserve a brief com- 
ment. They strongly remind one of caelosque colossi (colossi tower- 
ing to the heavens) of Lazzaro Bonamici’s neo-Latin ruins poem: 
Vos operum antiquae moles . . . (Delitiae Italorum poetarum, Part I 
[Francfort, 1608], 475). On the same theme, but further removed 
from Superbi colli. . . is the sonnet Minisira fué del tiempo aquella 
furia . . . (op. cit., 519). It contains the line: al cielo estén mil 
fdbricas vezinas . . ., which again reminds us of caelosque colossi. 
Along with it should be mentioned a second ruins composition by 
Lupercio: {Esta ciudad que el Africano doma. . . (I, 284), in which 
the motif is not tied to an expression of love. Both follow the 
humanistic tradition of which the Bonamici poem is an example. 
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Hago Fili. . ., No. 17, is another imitation. Here the theme is 
that of a lover who had boldly resolved to declare his love, but when 
he is in the presence of his lady her look upsets him and makes him 
speechless. 


Hago, Fili, en el alma, estando ausente, 
para hablarte animosas prevenciones, 
i ti con un mirar las descompones; 
yo enmudezco turbado i ovediente. 

Mas es mi turbacién tan eloquente 
(efecto destas fieles turbaciones), 
que aquella voz que huyé de mis razones 
perstiade en los ojos i en la frente. 

Claro esté que si sientes ablandarte 
para poner a mi verdad en duda, 
ni te queda licencia ni derecho. 

Para esto Amor de ornato las desnuda; 
que introduzir piedad, Fili, en tu pecho 
no puede ser jurisdicién del arte. 


This is exactly the theme of Petrarch’s Piw volte md .. . of 
which Bartolomé’s sonnet is a remaniement. Compare 


Pid volte gid dal bel sembiante umano 
Ho preso ardir co le mie fide scorte 
D’assalir con parole oneste accorte 
La mia nemica in atto umile e piano. 
Fanno poi gli occhi suoi mio penser vano; 
Per ch’ogni mia fortuna, ogni mia sorte, 
Mio ben, mio male, e mia vita e mia morte 
Quei che solo il po far l’ha posto in mano. 
Ond’io non pote’ mai formar parola 
Ch’altro che da me stesso fosse intesa: 
Cosi m’ha fatto Amor tremante e fioco! 
E veggi’ or ben che caritate accesa 
Lega la lingua altrui, gli spirti invola: 
Chi po dir com’egli arde, é’n picciol foco. 
(Canz. CLXX) 


iQuién me dard jazmines y violetas . . ., No. 20, deals with a 
case of love at first sight which is effected by means of a fraudulent 
action on the part of Cupid. 


{Quién me daré jazmines i violetas 
para cefiir a un venzedor las sienes, 
que convirtié en halagos los desdenes, 
donde Amor despunté tantas saetas? 
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Diosa Ocasién, jproduzes ti o sujetas 
el principio fatal de nuestros bienes? 
Rendiste a Clori, omnipotencia tienes, 
ison ministros tuyos los planetas. 
Rendisteme de asalto repentino 
(con fraude por el mismo Amor trazada) 
la fuerza en que encerré toda su gloria; 
que él nazié de hurto i la traycién le agrada; 
yo vine, vi i venz{: mayor vitoria 
que dié el oriente al venzedor latino. 


It is a free adaptation of Petrarch’s Per fare una leggiadra sua 
vendetta . . . one of whose lines is directly utilized. 


Per fare una leggiadra sua vendetta 
E punire in un di ben mille offese, 
Celatamente Amor |’arco riprese, 
Come uom ch’a nocer luogo e tempo aspetta. 
Era la mia virtute al cor ristretta 
Per far ivi e ne gli occhi sue difese, 
Quando ’! colpo mortal la gid discese 
Ove solea spuntarse ogni saetta: 
Perd turbata nel primiero assalto, 
Non ebbe tanto né vigor né spazio 
Che potesse al bisogno prender l’arme; 
O vero al poggio faticoso et alto 
Ritrarmi accortamente da lo strazio, 
Del quale oggi vorrebbe, e non pd aitarme. 


(Canz. II) 


I have not been able to locate other Spanish imitations of this 
or the Hago Fili. . . sonnet. Italian Petrarchists also shied away 
from imitating either of the Petrarchan poems. 

We have already noted that Lupercio has a sonnet in which a 
river, the Ebro, is addressed in connection with his love (see Si 
de correr opuesto . . ., Vol. I, No. 24). In Taio produzidor .. ., 
No. 24, Bartolomé addresses the Tagus for the same resaon. Both 
swell the rivers with their tears, but the latter version has a whimsi- 
cal baroque ending: the Tagus is told to kiss milady’s feet and by so 
doing usurp the office of the lover’s mouth. Writing poems on the 
same theme, such as this one, and on the theme of the Saguntum ruins, 
shows that there was some brotherly poetic competition between 
Lupercio and Bartolomé, a subject that might be investigated fur- 
ther. The Rector de Villahermosa’s version reads: 
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Taio, produzidor del gran tesoro 
(si a la fama creemos), cuya arena 
de zafiros i perlas est4 llena, 
tus aguas néctar, tus arenas oro; 

Td pues, acrezentado con mi lloro, 
serds testigo de mi amada pena: 
como sujeto a lo que Amor ordena, 
buscando vida, a quien me mata adoro. 

Cuando mi pastorcilla en tu ribera 
busca las conchas que creziendo arrojas, 
i con su blanco pie tu orilla toca, 

el bien que gozas, agua lisongera, 
(que al fin lo has de besar, pues que lo mojas), 
lo usurpas al oficio de mi boca. 


As in the case of the Lupercio sonnet, the tear-swollen river con- 
cept comes from Petrarch’s Fiume che spesso del mio pianger cresci 
. . « (CCCI.2), while the remainder of the sonnet derives from 
Rapido fume. . .(CCVIII). There is scarcely any doubt but that 
Bartolomé directly draws upon and adapts the Petrarchan sestet in 
his own sestet (see p. 201 f.). 

Finally, not to be neglected as a piece of good evidence indicative 
of the younger Argensola’s interest in Petrarchism is the avowed 
translation from Camoens: Horas breves de mi contentamiento . . . 
(520), first printed in Espinosa’s Flores . . . and a few years later 
reproduced in Sebastidn Alvarado’s Heroyda Ovidiana (Bordeaux, 
1628), p. 169. 

In the light of these facts, we are obliged to declare that Bar- 
tolomé, like his brother Lupercio, not only accepted Petrarchism but 
also openly practiced it. This does not imply that he necessarily 
contradicted the opinion he had expressed in the epistola nor that 
he underwent a change of mind. Indeed, he himself takes pains 
to reveal his position in another poem, the epistola to Fray Jerénimo 
de San José, in which he writes: 


4Ser4 bien que sin forma i sin estilo 
luzgan en la hermosura los despojos 
espléndidos del Ganges i del Nilo? 
,Zafiros o esmeraldas son los ojos, 
i diamante la tez, perlas los dientes, 
i encendidos rubies los labios rojos? 
Las manos (que a marfiles excelentes 
imita su candor), jseran cristales, 
si no se han de preciar de transparentes? 
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Cuando destas metdforas te vales, 
no las retires de su oficio tanto, 
que aun al afecto salgan desleales; 
mas si eres lapidario, no me espanto 
de que las gracias huyan essa parte, 
que es pedrerfa, i no amoroso canto. . .. 
(pp. 373-374, lines 85-99) 


Some lines later, after suggesting that a poet deal sincerely in his 
poetic love-making, he continues: 


I aunque assevero mi opinién, protesto 
que ni a la docta escuela petrarquista, 
ni a su autor venerable arguyo en esto. . .. 
(lines 124-26) 


From this it is safe to conclude that Bartolomé was not opposed 
to Petrarchism as such but rather to the stereotyped features that 
vitiated it. ‘These were so universally widespread as to constitute 
for him el furor que petrarquiza. 


JosepH G. FucrLia 
Northwestern University 





EL MAGICO PRODIGIOSO: CALDERON DEFENDED 
AGAINST THE CHARGE OF THEFT 


8 competence and integrity of Calder6én have been seriously 
questioned over a period of years by the late Professor H. C. 
Heaton. In 1929, after a careful collation of Calder6én’s manu- 
script version of La selva confusa with that which appeared under 
Lope’s name in Parte XX VII (Barcelona, 1633), he argued that the 
Parte text was Lope’s and that Calder6én simply copied out this 
text, inserting certain lines of his own and making a few minor 
alterations to cover up his theft.‘ Sr. Gonzalez Palencia supported 
this view in his edition of La selva confusa in volume IX of the new 
Academy edition of the works of Lope de Vega. In 1948 Heaton 
published for the first time an early suelta edition of La cruz en la 
sepultura, a version of La devocién de la cruz, and although he 
insisted that his edition was provisional and that he was not at- 
tempting to solve the problem of the play’s authorship, he expressed 
serious doubts about its being the work of Calder6n.? Finally, in 
an article published posthumously in 1951, he argued that Calderén’s 
authorship of El mdgico prodigioso remains to be proved.’ And in 
all three studies he recorded his conviction that a fourth play, Amor, 
honor, y poder is a copy of a play of Lope’s.‘ In short, Heaton has 
called in question the authorship of two plays hitherto accepted 
as examples of Calderén’s best work, “demonstrated” that Lope 
was the author of a third, and expressed his doubts about a fourth. 
And since the manuscript texts of La selva confusa and El mdgico 
prodigioso, which he regarded as Calder6n’s modified versions of the 
original plays, are extant and unquestionably inferior to those of 
the printed texts, the conclusion is that Calder6én was not only false 
but incompetent. 

In his approach to La devocién de la cruz and El mdgico prodigioso 
Heaton was clearly influenced by his discovery concerning La selva 

“On La selva confusa attributed to Calderén,”” PMLA, XLIV (1929), 243- 
273 


* La cruz en la sepultura, by (7). Provisionally edited from a rare suelta by 
H. C. Heaton (New York, 1948). 

* “Calderén and El mdgico prodigioso,” HR, XTX (1951), 11-36; 93-103. 

‘For example, HR, XIX (1951), 96: “This principe enamorado comedia may 
well be a Lope play from his Alba de Tormes days.” 
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confusa. Satisfied that Calder6n was there guilty of theft, he 
argued that the same charge may be made against him with respect 
to La devocién de la cruz and El mdgico prodigioso; he suspected 
Calder6én of having adopted a similar procedure in each case. He 
went further moreover: in his edition of La cruz en la sepultura 
he claimed that ‘there seems to be as yet no conclusive evidence 
that Calder6n composed any entirely original play prior to the 
1630’s”’; and in the context he could only mean that Calderén’s 
plays before 1630 were in varying degrees borrowings after the 
manner of La selva confusa, and perhaps La devocién de la cruz.* 
This statement is inaccurate. Thieving of the kind suspected by 
Heaton, far from being characteristic of Calderén’s work prior to 
1630, in fact is wholly contrary to his known practice. Calderén, 
it is true, on a number of occasions throughout his dramatic career, 
modelled his plays on the plays of others. But almost without 
exception these plays involve an entirely new conception of the 
borrowed material and a complete departure from their source. 
Only occasionally did he take over actual phrases and lines.* 
Judas Macabeo, El sitio de Breda, El hombre pobre todo es trazas, Luis 
Pérez el gallego, Saber del mal y del bien, El principe constante, La 
dama duende, Casa con dos puertas mala es de guardar, to mention 
only plays which are known to have been written before 1630, are in 
no way copies of the work of other dramatists; and El principe 
constante, modelled on an earlier play, is an excellent example of the 
way in which Calderén, when using as model an earlier play, 
reinterpreted and rewrote his source material. Contrary to 
Heaton’s claim that no play before 1630 was entirely original, it 
would be correct to state that only one play written before (or after) 
1630, namely La selva confusa, has ever been accepted as a plagiary 
of an earlier play. 

The present essay is concerned with Heaton’s claim that the 
manuscript version of El mdgico prodigioso is not the autograph 
copy and that its authorship remains to be proved. After his study 
of La selva confusa Heaton approached El mdgico prodigioso with 
serious misgivings about Calderé6n’s integrity, misgivings which in 
fact were groundless: in a recent essay on La selva confusa I have 
shown that Calder6én’s manuscript which was taken to be a copy of 


5Op. cit., p. viii. One must exclude any other interpretation of “entirely 
original” since, as Shaw has remarked, one can no more be completely original 
than a tree can grow out of air. 

* The second Act of Los cabellos de Absalén is a unique example of Calderén’s 
appropriation of a whole act. 
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a play of Lope’s is the original text, and that Calderén is cleared of 
the only charge of plagiary brought against him.’ Heaton’s own 
findings in La selva confusa, however, account in some measure for 
the attitude he adopted in respect of El mdgico prodigioso. 


There are two versions of El mdgico prodigioso: one is contained 
in the manuscript belonging formerly to the Osuna Library and 
edited by Morel-Fatio in 1877,° the other in Parte veinte de comedias 
varias nunca impressas, compuestas por los mejores ingenios de 
Espafia (Madrid, 1663). It was natural to assume that the manu- 
script was the original, the first draft, and the Parie text a later 
version; this was the conclusion of Morel-Fatio, hitherto accepted 
without question by scholars. Heaton, however, argued that the 
manuscript is not the autograph, but a mere rehashing, a copy with 
certain alterations of an earlier play, which is now preserved in 
some form in Parte XX. He saw the relationship between the 
manuscript and the existing printed text as a complex one: first, 
he assumed the existence of a source text which Calder6n copied 
and modified, and which is represented only imperfectly by the 
Parte text. But he found it, to use his own word, “‘odd”’ that often 
the corrected readings of Calder6én’s manuscript are found in the 
Parte; he was obliged, therefore, to assume further that the source 
text was in manuscript form and that Calderén’s revision of his 
own manuscript was made whilst the original manuscript was still 
at hand for reference, so that “lines crossed out in the original had 
been transcribed in the Osuna manuscript, then in the revision 
crossed out a second time in the latter” (p. 24): 


Hypothetical source text (in MS) 


Calderén’s manuscript———-—Parte text 


Later in his essay Heaton elaborated this theory about the source 
text: 


With the completion of Calderén’s task, presumably prior to Corpus 
Christi in 1637, there were now at least two manuscripts—two versions— 
of the play in existence. How the first manuscript had come into 
Calder6én’s hands and what disposal was made of it afterwards is a 
matter of conjecture. A plausible one would be that he borrowed it 
from an autor friend and that he afterwards returned it to him. If this 
is the case, as a favor to his autor friend he may have touched it up here 


7 “La selva confusa restored to Calderén,” HR, XX (1952), 135-148. 
® Alfred Morel-Fatio, El mdgico prodigioso (Heilbronn, 1877). 
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and there or made oral suggestions to him about it (for example, regarding 
the names of some of the charaeters) and may have written in the new 
title (if El mdgico prodigioso is a new title). All that would explain, not 
only how this source manuscript of Calderén’s could become the indirect 
source of the Parte XX edition (perhaps even its direct source, but only 
after both emendation and slashing), but also how some of the ultimate 
or emended readings of [the manuscript] rather than the original ones 
got into [the Parte text].° 


Thus conjecture is piled upon conjecture to account for the readings 
of the Parte text. The various points of Heaton’s essay must now 
be examined in turn. 

1. In respect of variant readings the Parte text is on the whole 
superior to that of the manuscript (p. 15): 


The texts of the manuscript and Parte XX are quite different versions 
of the play. If therefore the Parte text derives from that of the manu- 
script it is much more than a mere printing of the manuscript; it is a 
revised and later version. In that case it is to be expected that many of 
the variants of the Parte text would be superior. Heaton’s findings, 
then, support rather than invalidate the claim of Morel-Fatio; his 
argument that because the manuscript readings are often inferior to those 
of the printed text the manuscript must come after it reflects a strange 
and quite unjust view of the competency of Calderén. 


2. Are the non-paginated folios preserved with the Osuna 
manuscript a “brouillon’”? (pp. 20-21): 


The Osuna manuscript preserves two versions of a section of the text, 
one contained in the two non-paginated folios referred to by Morel- 
Fatio as 6a and 6b, the other in folios [1]7 and 8. Both versions follow 
on perfectly from the last line of folio [I1]6v. On the other hand, whereas 
the version of 6a and 6b overflows by some six lines on to folio [1]9r, 
these same six lines are included in the four sides of the folios [1 ]7 and 8; 
they are crossed out in folio [I1]9r. There can therefore be no doubt 
that the final version is folios [1]7 and 8. It would seem to follow that 
6a and 6b are, as Morel-Fatio thought, a “‘brouillon’”’; this is the most 
natural explanation. Heaton, however, proceeded to show that they 
might be something else; he suggested that Calderén first wrote [1]7 and 
8, then “for reasons not apparent” decided to rewrite the passage, that is 
6a and 6b, then was uncertain as to which redaction should be chosen, 
and evidently decided ultimately to reject the “‘new’’ redaction 6a and 
6b. Not only did Heaton not refute the theory of Morel-Fatio, but he 
had no grounds whatsoever for the elaborate explanation which he 
substitutes; he was quite clearly concerned with showing only that his 
own theory about the two versions of the play “can still stand” (p. 21). 


* Op. cit., pp. 97-98. 
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3. The manuscript contains blocks of lines not found in the 
Parte text which fit into the action and general tone of the play, and 
defective stanzas of the printed text are found correct in the manu- 
script (pp. 21-22): 


This is of course precisely what is to be expected if the manuscript 
is the original text. Though in many parts the later version will be an 
improvement on the original, elsewhere the printed text will have been 
slashed and it will be necessary to go back to the original for corréctions, 
For Heaton these facts proved merely that the source from which 
Calderén copied was a text that had not yet been cut; once more, that 
is, he was concerned not with refuting the generally accepted view of the 
relationship between the texts, but with showing that his own was 
tenable. 


4. The manuscript has the appearance of an autograph of 
Calderén (pp. 22-24): 


First, it is in Calderén’s hand. This for Heaton was a disturbing 
factor and he wrote: “I have not found any way of disproving this” 
(p. 24). Again, as Heaton admitted, “it has all the characteristics of an 
autégrafo of a comedia, i.e., it has numerous corrections, substituted 
lines, lines squeezed in between lines, marginal additions, etc.”’ (p. 22). 
But Heaton’s own theory rests on the fact that the manuscript is a mere 
copy; he remarked: “It seems as if an autégrafo ought to reveal a larger 
proportion of ‘tatonnements’” (pp. 22-23). One might retort that a 
mere copy of an earlier play certainly ought to reveal less. His other 
point was that many of the corrections could be accounted for as due to 
the straying of a copyist’s eye; but, for example, the repetition of the 
last line of a page at the top of the next is the kind of mistake which 
might be found in either original composition or copy. Heaton, in any 
case, admitted that the manuscript could be an autograph (p. 22). 


5. Corrections of the manuscript are found in the printed text 
(pp. 23-24): 


Assuming that the manuscript is the original and that the printed 
text derives from it, the latter will contain some if not all the corrections 
of the original. Heaton remarked: “The odd thing is that, while many 
of the original readings appear to be satisfactory in themselves, it is very 
frequently the corrected readings that are also preserved in [the Parle 
text] (p. 23). It is odd only if one shares the view of Heaton. He 
explained: “This seems to indicate that the revision . . . was made 
while the original [i.e. the presumed source text in manuscript] was still 
at hand for reference, and that lines crossed out in the original had been 
transcribed in the Osuna manuscript, then in the revision crossed out 4 
second time in the latter” (p. 24). Yet again Heaton was concerned with 
justifying his own theory, leaving the simple explanation unrefuted. 
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All the points considered, though put forward by Heaton, 
support the view of Morel-Fatio that the manuscript is the original 
text; in no case has Heaton shown the facts to be inconsistent with 
Morel-Fatio’s claim; far from refuting it he has been obliged to 
resort to new theories and to make quite unwarranted assumptions 
to show that they do not invalidate his own theory. The greater 
part of his essay, however, is taken up with the differences in 
handling and composition. After a statement of his main points 
(pp. 16-19) he went on to a detailed analysis of the play (pp. 24ff.). 
If the manuscript is the first draft of the play and the Parte text a 
new and modified version, it is natural to expect the latter to show 
improvements in details of composition. That such is the case is 
confirmed by Heaton himself. Yet in every instance his argument 
runs: the manuscript shows a defect in composition, therefore it 
cannot be the original! Concerning the different versions of Act I, 
for example, he writes: “After approximatively [printed text] 
962 . . . [Calder6n] interrupted his copying to insert the useless 
scene [manuscript ] 1158-1182; and at the end, on a new folio of 
the manuscript, he added eight more lines of perfectly dispensable 
dialogue between Moscén and Clarin” (p. 26). Yet precisely 
because the differences occur where lines are “useless” and “dis- 
pensable,” the reverse is the only reasonable explanation, that is, 
defects in composition in the manuscript have been removed from 
the printed text. Moreover Heaton was arguing in effect that not 
only is Calder6n’s manuscript a copy but that the changes of 
composition which he made were unhappy and inept; seeing the 
difficulties which this raises he was involved in fresh hypotheses: 


Is it conceivable that it was [Calderén] who wrote such inopportune 
and inane passages and scenes as the interpolated passage near the end 
of Act I [manuscript] 1158-1182, the opening scene of Act II [manu- 
script] 1290-1365, and the long scene vv. [manuscript] 2341-2452 
preceding the last scene of this act? Is it possible to attribute to him the 
many ripios to which attention has been called throughout this study? 
Is it probable that an experienced dramatist such as he would allow the 
important love-in-death theme and the character-defamation motif to 
subsist in the second act and then be dropped out completely in the later 
development of the act? To dispose of these objections and reconcile 
matters, a new hypothesis seems called for (p. 101). 


It would be idle to review in detail Heaton’s analysis of the 
general composition of the two versions, since in every case his 
findings seem to confirm precisely the opposite view of that which 
heisadvancing. He argued that because the assignment of speeches 
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to the two graciosos at the beginning of the play seems more correct 
in the Parte text than in the manuscript (p. 16), because the manu- 
script contains a useless paso which is not to be found in the Parte 
text (p. 17), because the second act of the manuscript contains two 
passages of dialogue which are irrelevant and not found in the 
Parte text (pp. 17-18), the manuscript is the copy. Is it unreason- 
able to ask why, if the assignment of parts to the graciosos was 
correct, Calderén should have gone to the trouble of making them 
incorrect in his copy, or why he should have decided to interpolate 
a paso and two passages of dialogue which are so obviously irrelevant 
to and obstruct the play’s action? On the other hand, if the 
incorrect assignment of parts and the offending paso and passages of 
dialogue were part of the original, there is every reason why in a 
revision such flaws should be removed. The inferiority of the 
manuscript version, that is, which Heaton has used as an argument 
in favour of his theory that the Parte text is the nearer to the original, 
in fact suggests precisely the opposite. 

There is no question of Heaton’s having refuted the claim of 
Morel-Fatio; his findings, far from throwing doubt on the accepted 
view of the relationship between manuscript and printed text, 
give support to it. Not only, however, does Morel-Fatio’s claim 
stand unrefuted but there is abundant evidence in the texts to 
refute the theory of Heaton. I shall limit myself to three examples 
only: 

1. Towards the end of Act I at the point where Lelio and Floro 
fight, the manuscript contains a paso of twenty five lines (1158- 
1182) which delays the intervention of Cipriano, though he has 
come on stage at the very moment when Lelio and Floro draw 
their swords; the paso is not found in the Parte text. Heaton uses 
this defect in composition in the manuscript as an argument in 
favour of regarding the manuscript as a copy; Calderén once again 
is assumed only to have departed from the source text to make inept 
additions. The natural explanation is that the manuscript, 
containing the offending paso, is the original, and that in revision 
it was struck out. And there is evidence that this was in fact the 
case. The passage in question occurs in a passage of romance; if 
therefore the revision of the manuscript were done hastily the 
removal of an uneven number of lines (25) should leave the passage 
of romance defective; and since the 25 lines begin with a non- 
assonant line, the defect would appear as an extra assonant line. 
This is precisely what the Parte text does show at this point: 
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Floro Ese es mi intento. 


Cipriano Caballeros, deteneos .. . 961-63. 


(Vera Tassis filled the gap with his “Moriré, o sabré quién sois.’’) 
Contrary then to Heaton’s claim, the paso was clearly part of the 
original, and later excised. 

2. Heaton explained the differences between the two versions 
of Act II by saying that Calder6n with a public square at his 
disposal could add to the original some realistic effects; he is pre- 
sumed to have interrupted his copying of the original of Cipriano’s 
soliloquy to stipulate that a black boat would be pulled into the 
square to the accompaniment of distant shouting; one hears “‘Uno”’ 
appealing to Neptune, and later the far away shouting of commands 
by sailors; finally Calderén is taken to have lengthened the soliloquy 
by inserting lines of description in amplification of “La nave es 
negra’”’; that is, the shorter version of the Parte is taken to be the 
original, the manuscript version Calderén’s amplification. Once 
again, however, the rhyme scheme of the Parte text serves as a 
pointer to the correct relationship between the two versions. 
Cipriano’s soliloquy is in silvas which like the other two silva 


passages in the play, are rhymed in pairs. There is, however, one 
odd line: 


sin duda se vistié de la tormenta (1228), 


the only unrhymed line in all the 265 lines of silva in the play.” 
Rather than assume that the dramatist broke from his rhymes in 
pairs at this one point, it is probable that a further line has been 
lost. And, in fact, the single odd line that remains is seen to be 
wholly unconnected with the meaning of the preceding or subsequent 
lines of the passage. This clearly is another defective passage 
deriving from an earlier longer version. And quite obviously that 
longer version is that of the manuscript. 
Here are the two versions set side by side: 


Manuscript Parte 


Cip. Naufragando una nabe, Naufragando una nave, 

en todo el mar no cabe; en todo el mar parece que no cabe; 

pues el amparo mas seguro y cierto pues el amparo mas seguro y cierto 

es el que huye la piedad del puerto. es cuando huye la piedad del 
puerto. 


%” Cf. H. W. Hilborn, “Calderén’s silvas,”” PMLA, LVIII (1943), 129. 
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Manuscript 
El clamor, el asombro y el jemido 
fatal presagio a sido 
de la muerte que busca; y lo que 
tarda 
es porque esté muriendo lo que 
aguarda 
Uno Amayna este trinquete. 
Ot. jA la trica! 
Ot. jA la escota! 
Ot. jAl chafaldete! 
Cip. Y aun en ella tanvien vienen 
portentos; 
no son todos de cielos y elementos. 
El vajel, prodijiosa maravilla, 
desde el tope 4 la quilla 
todo negro su maquina sustenta, 
si no es que se vistié de su tormenta. 
Negros tray los faroles 
y negras las entenas y pefioles, 
negro desde la trica al chafaldete 
y negra la mesana y el trinquete, 
racamentas, roldanas y motones, 
vanderas, gallardetes y pendones 
son del mismo color y asombro 
mismo. 
{Si fabricé su maquina el avismo? 
A chocar en la tierra 
viene. Que no es del mar sola la 
guerra, 
pues la que se le ofrece, 
un pefiasco la arrima en que tro- 
piece, 
porque la espuma en sangre se sal- 
pique. 
Todos Que nos vamos 4 pique. 
(1606-1635) 
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Parte 
El clamor, el asombro y el gemido 
fatal presagio han sido 
de la muerte que espera; y lo que 
tarda 
es porque esté muriendo lo que 
aguarda. 


Y atin en ella también vienen 
portentos; 
no son todos de cielos y elementos. 


Sin duda se vistié de la tormenta. 


A chocar con la tierra 

viene. Ya no es del mar sélo la 
guerra, 

pues la que se le ofrece, 

un pefiasco le arrima en que tro- 
piece, 

porque la espuma en sangre se sal- 
pique. 

Que nos vamos a pique. 

(1218-1234) 


As in the previous example, the defect in the printed text is found 
precisely at the point where there are serious excisions. That is 
what is to be expected. Heaton’s argument, apart from the other 
difficulties involved, obliged him to assume that here, and in the 
previous instance, Calder6n chose to depart from his source at the 
very point where he found it defective. 

3. The two examples just given are ones in which the manu- 


script version contains lines not found in the Parte text. The 
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following is an example of the reverse: lines of the Parte are not 
found in the manuscript. If the manuscript is the original text, 
these lines must be later additions, not as Heaton thought deletions. 
At the end of Act II, whereas in the manuscript the two servants 
leave before the scene in which Cipriano signs the contract with 
the Devil, in the Parte text Clarin remains in hiding on stage and 
the dialogue is interrupted from time to time with his asides. 
Here is the first instance of the differences between the two texts, 
the additional lines of the Parte being shown in italics: 


Demonio {Tu valor ha de seguir 
los pasos desesperados 
de amantes que se acobardan 
en los primeros asaltos? 
Tan lejos ejemplos viven 
de bellezas que postraron 
su vanidad a los ruegos, 
su altivez a los halagos? 
4Quieres lograr tus deseos, 
siendo su prisién tus brazos? 
Cipriano jEso dudas? 


Demonio Pues envia 
allé fuera esos criados, 
y quedemos los dos solos. 
Cipriano Idos alld fuera entrambos. 
Moscén Yo obedezco. 
Clarin Y yo también. 
[Ap.] El tal huésped es el diablo. 
Escéndese. 


Cipriano Ya se fueron. 
Demonio [Ap.] Poco importa 
que Clarin se haya quedado. 
Cipriano {Qué quieres ahora? 
Demonio Esa puerta 
cierra. 
Cipriano Ya solos estamos. 1858-1877 





In the manuscript Clarin and Moscén have already left the stage; 
the Parte text, however, to prepare for Clarin’s asides and later 
his being made Cipriano’s servant during his year in the cavern, 
shows Mosc6n leaving and Clarfn remaining behind in hiding. 

Heaton’s argument that the italicized lines are deletions requires 
one to believe: 
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1. that Calderén, following his decision to remove Clarin’s part, 
finds that, having deleted just those lines which require to be deleted, 
he is left with a perfect passage of romance. 

2. that the eight lines deleted include two half-lines, which with no 
change whatsoever come together as a perfect whole line. 

3. that, once the lines are deleted, the sense of the passage follows 
on perfectly. 


On the other hand, as soon as they are seen to be additions to the 
original text, there is every reason why Calderé6n, in inserting them, 
did so in a way which demanded the least possible or no alteration 
to the original text. It will be seen that the other lines of Clarin 
are similarly interpolated. The text, that is, without Clarin 
precedes that containing him. The role for Clarin prepares for the 
important new version of Act III in which he was to play a con- 
siderable part. 

The Yepes manuscript of El mdgico prodigioso, published by 
Morel-Fatio, is without doubt the autograph version of the play. 
Heaton has not advanced a single argument which refutes this claim, 
and his own complex theory is demonstrably untenable. To that 
extent this essay restores the status quo; the relationship between 
the two texts which has hitherto been accepted still stands. It is 
hoped, however, that something positive has been accomplished: 


that the refutation of Heaton’s claims in respect of La selva confusa 
and El mdgico prodigioso has finally disposed of the wholly un- 
warranted reflexions on the integrity of Calder6n. There is, in fact, 
not a shred of evidence that Calder6n was ever guilty of the practice 
suspected by Heaton. 


ALBERT E. SLOMAN 
Trinity College 
Dublin 





SOME OBSERVATIONS ON CASTILIAN VERSIFICATION 
OF THE NEOCLASSIC PERIOD 


id the Neoclassic poets lacked poetic inspiration, they com- 
pensated to some degree for their lack with a keen sense of metric 
technique. To them is due, though they are seldom thanked for 
it, much pioneering in verse and strophe composition. Some 
stillborn efforts were inevitable, but the number and importance 
of their long-lived contributions command respect. Contributions 
of the period include new creations, development and stabilization 
of forms begun during the Golden Age, and re-establishment of 
older patterns almost forgotten by the Golden Age—along with 
the careful preservation of forms current in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Although the advancement of this con- 
sciously developed versification was made at the expense of freedom 
in form,' versificacién irregular was not permanently harmed, but 
simply lay dormant only to flourish more vigorously at a later 
period. Moreover, important substitutes for versificacién irregular 
were made in learned verse, such as polymetric forms and verse for 
music. 

A good cross section of the poetry of the period is to be found in 
Poetas liricos del siglo XVIII, being volumes LXI, LXIII, and 
LXVII of the collection Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles. These 
volumes have been used as the basis of this study and, with others 
of the same collection, will hereinafter be referred to by volume and 
page number only. Here are found in abundance all major verse 
and strophe forms current in the Golden Age: hexastlabo, hepta- 
stlabo, octostlabo, and endecastlabo (including the sdfico) as independ- 
ent lines, plus the tetrastlabo, the pentasilabo, and the heptastlabo 
as guebrados, and minor forms discussed below; the redondilla, cantar, 
quintila, copla de arte menor, copla real, copla de pie quebrado, 
espinela, romance, romancillo (including endecha and anacreéntica), 

1 P. Henriquez Urefia, La versificacién irregular en la poesia castellana, 2a ed. 
(Madrid, 1933), p. 281: “Al romperse la tradicién de Lope, de Géngora, de Tirso, 
de Calderén y de Quevedo en la poesia lfrica y en el teatro, la literatura espafiola 
conserva solamente metros isosil4bicos y estrofas isométricas, salvo los ende- 
casflabos blancos y las silvas a la manera italiana. El fenémeno es general y se 


observa hasta en las obras que sefialan el limite entre la produccién culta y la 
produccién del pueblo anénimo o del vulgo. . . .” 
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seguidilla (now completely regularized and regarded as a learned 
rather than a popular form), pareado, mote, terza rima, serventesio, 
cuartelo (ABBA), oda sdfica (including the sdfico-adénico, which 
gained great prestige at this time), endecha real, lira garcilasiana 
(more favored than it had ever been since the time of Luis de Leén 
and San Juan de la Cruz), lira sestina, sexta rima, octava rima, 
soneto, soneto con estrambote (rare), cancién, silva, verso blanco. All 
of these forms were preserved intact, except for a tendency to 
favor the shorter strophe for the cancién—the cancién alirada or oda 
and the oda pinddrica of short form rather than the cancién petrar- 
quista, although this last was not abandoned.? 

In addition to keeping alive these forms, the Neoclassic poets 
injected new spirit into the pre-Golden Age alejandrino verse, 
now also under French influence, and particularly the verso de arte 
mayor, both of which gradually gained in popularity from the 
eighteenth century to the twentieth, when they became favorites 
with the Modernista poets. Although neither of these meters had 
been entirely forgotten since their early heyday, both had suffered 
almost total eclipse during the Golden Age. Iriarte’s “Fabula X” 
(LXIIT, 7b), in pareados instead of the old cuaderna via quatrains, 
is a good example of a modern use of the Spanish alejandrino: 


Yo lef, no sé dénde, que en la lengua herbolaria, 
Saludando al Tomillo la hierba Parietaria, 
Con socarronerfa le dijo de esta suerte: 
“Dios te guarde, Tomillo: la4stima me da verte. . . . 


Iriarte is careful here to avoid the possibility of synaloepha and 
hiatus at the caesura. Alberto Lista, however, allowed hiatus to 
stand between hemistichs, as in lines 2, 3, 4, and 6 of the following 
strophe from “El deseo” (LX VII, 362b): 


Llevaba mis suspiros el Aquilén silboso 
Del Nervion nublado al Ebro floreciente; 
De su feliz ribera y de mi amada ausente 
Mil veces acusaba al Mayo perezoso. . . . 
Cuando el agudo hielo 
La tierra marchitaba, el aire entorpecia, 

Y de agrupada nieve cubrié su faz el cielo, 
Por ti, mi dulce Filis, el corazén ardfa. 


The perceptible iambic rhythm and the pie quebrado will be imitated 
in the alejandrinos of the Romantic period. 


* Cf. Enrique Segura Covarsi, La cancién petrarquista en la lirica espafiola del 
siglo de oro (Madrid, 1949), pp. 213-214, 219. 
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Alongside this fourteen-syllable alejandrino there came into 
Spanish poetry, probably via Iriarte, an imitation of the French 
Alexandrine, which results in a thirteen-syllable line: 


En cierta catedral una Campana habfa, 
Que sélo se tocaba algin solemne dfa. . . . 
(Iriarte, LXIII, 6b) 

La bella que prendé con gracioso refr 

Mi tierno corazén, alterando su paz, 

Enemiga de amor, inconstante, fugaz, 

Me inspira una pasién que no quiere sentir. 
(Leandro Ferndéndez de Moratin, II, 606) 


The verso de arte mayor* is met with a little more frequently than 
is the alejandrino—probably because its hemistich, the serranilla 
verse, having long been one of the principal meters of the romancillo, 
had kept alive the feeling for the characteristic rhythm of the arte 
mayor, possibly also under the influence of the Galician mutfeira 
or gaita gallega (cf. below, Samaniego). Some poets, nevertheless, 
either failed to sense this obvious rhythm or preferred to subdue 
it so that it became barely noticeable, making of the line almost a 
flat six-plus-six, while others went to the other extreme, strictly 
forcing all lines into the pattern v4w4v/v“ww4u, varied only by an 
occasional agudo at the end of a verse. Almost lost was the true 
spirit of the genuine arte mayor, which allowed a fluctuation of 
syllable count and of secondary accent. For the first group the 
following is typical: 


. . » Ora pues, si a risa provoca la idea 

Que tuvo aquel sandio moderno pintor, 

4No hemos de refrnos siempre que chochea 

con ancianas frases un novel autor? 

Lo que es afectado juzga que es primor; 

Habla puro a costa de la claridad, 

Y no halla voz baja para nuestra edad, 

Si fué noble en tiempo del Cid Campeador. 
(Iriarte, from “Fabula XXIX,’”’ LXIII, 14). 


The following lines may illustrate the second group: 


Clarin de la gloria, que al cielo levantas 
Las altas virtudes con eco inmortal, 
El Rey que adoramos se adorna con tantas, 
Que a él solo se debe tu eterno metal. 


* A detailed study of the verso de arte mayor has been done by Julio Saavedra 
Molina, El verso de arte mayor (Santiago, 1946). 
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Alarme al Olimpo tu acento, anunciando 
La aurora festiva que hoy vemos brillar, 
Verds las virtudes del cielo bajando 
Del dulce Fernando la sien coronar. 

(Juan Bautista Arriaza, LX VII, 85b) 


Alberto Lista (LXVII, 281, 361-363) dared to shift the caesura 
one syllable to the left occasionally and to allow hiatus between 
hemistichs sometimes, but he zealously guarded the position of the 
secondary accent on the second syllable of each hemistich and 
carefully totalled twelve syllables per line. Leandro Fernandez de 
Moratin (II, 583) occasionally shifts the secondary accent one 
place, sometimes uses hiatus between hemistichs, and allows one 
first hemistich to end with an agudo without compensation in the 
second, thereby breaking the monotony of a poem of fifteen “‘per- 
fect” coplas de arte mayor: “E luego e de s{/voceros mandé.” 
Dionisio Solis (LX VII, 249) employs similar liberty of secondary 
accent rather freely and uses hiatus at the caesura, but com- 
pensates for agudo first hemistichs with an extra pretonic syllable 
in the second, as in “‘Al seno infernal/con doliente murmurio” and 
apparently uses synaloepha between hemistichs, as in ““Cumpliendo 
su cargo/el alado Mercurio.” His lines are always of twelve 
syllables. Samaniego, in his eagerness to find fault with Lriarte’s 
poetry, taunts his rival for an imagined fault in the first verse of 
the latter’s Poema de la misica, “Las maravillas de aquel arte 
canto,”’ which he considers a verse of gaita gallega, probably because 
of the presence of an obstructionist accent before arte. In his 
romance (LXI, 395b) in criticism of Iriarte’s verse he periodically 
inserts couplets of arte mayor in imitation of Juan de Mena—perhaps 
the closest to the original arte mayor written in the Neoclassic 
period: 
Cantar la Misica Iriarte 
Se propuso en un poema; 
Y en lugar de sinfonfa, 
Tocé la gaita gallega; 
Las maravillas de aquel arte canto. . . . 
jDios guarde, o mufieira, tu gracia, tu encanto! 
De Juan de Mena llegé 
A la berroquefia oreja 
Aquel estupendo verso 
Con que el poema comienza, 
Y dijo, asustado: “z;Qué misica es ésta?”’ 
Jamas otra tal me rompié la mollera. .. . 
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Que hasta los perros y gatos ahuyentan, 
Tan desapacible hirié mis potencias. . . . 
O al versificar, ved antes si os presta 

El Asno erudito sus tiesas orejas. 


Another divided line—and one first used in the fifteenth century 
—now employed with some success and further developed by the 
romanticists and later poets, is the five-plus-five decastlabo (see 
below for the undivided ten-syllable line). It appears as an 
adénico doblado in a chorus in Juan Bautista Arriaza’s ‘El dos de 
mayo en 1808” (LXVII, 61b): 


| Dia terrible, lleno de gloria, 
Lleno de sangre, lleno de horror, 
Nunca te ocultes a la memoria 
De los que tengan patria y honor! 


and is followed by sixteen quatrains in endecastlabos a minore, 
possibly for the purpose of carrying out the rhythm of the hemistich 
of the chorus line, although the secondary accent does not always 
fall, as in the latter, on the first syllable. Dionisio Solis (LXVII, 
250a) works lines of five-plus-five (no fixed secondary accent) into 
one villancico composed otherwise of five-syllable verses, and 
another (LXVII, 252) of six-syllable verses. He employs it 
independently in serventesios in French rime** (LX VII, 267a): 


Debajo de estos placid 9s ramos, 
Que dan de dia sombra y frescor, 
Ora que es noche, juntos bebamos 
Este de Baco dulce licor. 

Este que al lado lfmpido pasa 
Cristal cansado de murmurar 
No, compafieros, la sed que abrasa 
A nuestros labios ose aplacar. 

Sélo merece el Dios de Nisa 
E] ntimen nuestro de noche ser 
Ndmen que al rostro saca la risa 
Y que en las almas crfa placer. 


Leandro Ferndndez de Moratin was much bolder in the construction 
of some of his five-plus-fives, or asclepiadeos, in imitation of the 
classics. He emphasized the caesura by often placing esdrijulo 
words at the end of the first hemistich: 


%s Alternating agudos and Uanos for the French masculine and feminine 
respectively. 
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Id en las alas del raudo céfiro, 

Humildes versos, de las floridas 

Vegas que didfano fecunda el Arlas, 

Adonde lento mi patrio rfo 

Ve los aledzares de Mantua escelsa. . . 
(II, 589) 


In fact, approximately one fourth of the lines of this poem, “A 
don Gaspar de Jovellanos,”’ are so constructed. In a “Traduccién 
de Pablo Rolli” (II, 608), however, he avoids all but Uanos before 
the caesura. In the epigram “Irrevocable destino de un autor 
silbado” (II, 606), he seems to show a tendency toward the ac- 
cented second syllable as in the old “El sol eclipsi, la luna llena” 
of Frey Lope: 
Cayé6 a silbidos mi Filomena. 

—Solemne tunda llevaste ayer. 

—Cuando se imprima, verdn que es buena. 

—Y qué cristiano la ha de leer? 


The undivided decasilabo seems to have been invariably of the 
anapestic variety—that is, the line having accents on the third, 
sixth, and ninth syllables, frequently having an extra unstressed 
syllable at the end of the line to break the rhythm. When French 
rime is employed, however (LVII, 82, 86, 87, 174, ete.), the 
anapestic rhythm runs unbroken for two or more lines. The 
anapestic decastlabo was frequently used for hymns, especially 
patriotic, in which the strong rhythm was intended to lend a 
martial air or swing to the piece. It was also effective in a senti- 
mental piece such as Maury’s “La ramilletera ciega’”’ (LXVII, 
174a). Many examples of this line could be offered, since a number 
of the poets from Iriarte on used it occasionally: 


jOh cudn dulce es a un héroe glorioso, 

Que triunf6 con justicia y valor, 

Presentarle el tributo amoroso 

De ternura, de aprecio y de honor! 
(Juan Bautista Arriaza, LX VII, 82a) 


P. Henriquez Urefia’ mentions an example of decasyllabic verse 
from Ramén de la Cruz. 


*R. Foulché-Delbosc, Cancionero castellano del siglo XV (Madrid, 1915), II, 
439. On Moratin’s asclepiadeos see Emiliano Diez Echarri, Teortas métricas del 
siglo de oro (Madrid, 1949), p. 298. 

‘Op. cit., p. 281. This form apparently came from the Italian. Ignacio 
Luzén (La poética [Madrid, 1789], I, 345) says, “Pero también hay versos de diez 
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I find no trace, not unfortunately, of Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz’s 
famous “invention” found in her “singular romance de diez sflabas, 
cuyos primeros vocablos son esdrijulos,” to quote Rengifo’s editor 
(1703).® 

The Neoclassic endecasilabo seldom differed in structure from 
that of the Golden Age except that the agudo ending was far more 
common, though employed principally in the new strophes and 
patterns requiring agudos to take the place of masculine rimes for 
riming in the French fashion. The important patterns in the 
endecastlabo were the a maiore (secondary accent on sixth syllable), 
a minore (secondary accent on fourth and, usually, eighth), and the 
sdfico (secondary accent on fifth and caesura after the sixth, another 
accent on the first, or, less often, the second), which was used 
almost entirely in the oda sdfica, or sdfico-adénico. A new form 
found at times is the line having an agudo word ending on fourth 
syllable throughout a composition: 


Rayo de amor, celeste simpatfa, 

Fuego inmortal que abrasa sin dolor, 

Llama feliz, que al de su amante envia 

Un coraz6n con dividido ardor. . . . 
(Alberto Lista, LX VII, 360) 


Another contrived pattern is one found in a poem in which eight 
serventesios are written in lines all (except two) having accent on 
sixth, all lines being agudos (Cristébal de Befia, LX VII, 647a): 


Proyectaron las monas ¢) Tetudn 
Academia de misica tener, 
Y para dirigirla, con afan 
Quisieron un buen misico poner. 


Endecastlabos dacttlicos are found in parts of ‘‘Los padres del limbo’’ 
by Leandro Fernandez de Moratin (II, 607): 


silabas sin acento agudo en la dltima, que sélo servian, y pueden servir para el 


canto: como estos: 

Tengo mi ganadillo en la sierra, 

Y yo para él me quiero partir. 
Los Italianos los usan en algunas Arias de las Operas y de las Cantadas, y se 
reducen a dos versos de cinco sflabas unidos.” The verses quoted seem to me to 
be straight tens, possibly with anapestic rhythm intended though not clearly 
marked, rather than five-plus-fives. Alberto Lista states: “Los italianos le usan 
mucho en los compases rApidos de las cabatinas’’ (‘De la versificacién castellana,”’ 
in Articulos criticos y literarios [Palma, 1840], p. 158). 

* Arte poética espafiola (Barcelona, 1703), p. 65. Sor Juana also employed 

the anapestic decasyllable and the five-plus-five, though not independently. 
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Huyan los afios en rApido vuelo; 

Goce la tierra durable consuelo; 

Mire a los hombres piadoso el Sefior. . . . 
Suban al cerco de Olimpo luciente 

Eco doliente, lamentos y voces; 

Lleguen veloces al trono de Dios. 


The eneastlabo was used rather sparingly during the Neoclassic 
period. It was apparently introduced by way of music (see Luzdn’s 
statement below). Iriarte (‘“Faébula XIV,” LXIII, 8) gave it a 
loose sort of anapestic rhythm (inner accents on three and six): 


Si querer entender de todo 
Es ridfcula presuncién, 
Servir s6lo para una cosa 
Suele ser falta no menor. 


Miguel Antonio Caro,’ who has made the standard classification of 
the eneasilabo, preserves for the nine-syllable line having inner 
accent on third and sixth the name given it by Menéndez y Pelayo, 
calling it eneastlabo iriartino, after Iriarte. Dionisio Solis employed 
the eneastlabo de cancién, that having inner accent consistently on 
the fourth syllable: 


Al pié del lefio de que pende 
El moribundo Redentor, 


Pues que mi llanto no le ofende, 
E] llanto muestre mi dolor. . . . 
(“A Cristo crucificado,” LXII, 260a; cf. also 266b) 


Another eneastlabo, not classified by Caro, is that listed by 
Luzén in La poética (I, 348)—as appropriate for “arias que re- 
quieren precipitacién y volubilidad’—and there considered a four- 
plus-five rather than a straight nine. It has inner accent on third 
and fifth syllables, as in “La cierva herida” by José Musso y 
Valiente (LX VII, 736b), in which the enneasyllables alternate with 
hexasyllabic verse also having accent on three and five: 


Con la roja sangre tifiendo 
La menuda hierba, 
Desalada al bosque va huyendo 
Mal herida cierva. .. . 


™“Del verso eneasilabo,” in Obras completas, V (Bogoté, 1928), 297-306. 
Consult also: Julio Saavedra Molina, Tres grandes metros: el eneastlabo, el trede- 
castlabo y el endecasilabo (Santiago, 1946); P. Henriquez Urefia, op. cit., pp. 91, 
284; Manuel Gonzdlez Prada, “El verso de nueve sflabas,” in Nuevas pdginas 
libres (Santiago, 1937), pp. 149-192. Gonzélez Prada believes that Iriarte 
borrowed his eneastlabo from the Italian. 
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Alberto Lista employed several times the eneastlabo libre—that 
having fluctuating secondary accent. The eneastlabo esproncedaico 
(after Espronceda—inner accents on two and five) is found in the 
final sextilla italiana of Francisco S4nchez Barbero’s “La Venus de 
Melilla metida a pescadora” dated 1816 (LXIII, 584b): 


j Melilla! Tu Venus ahora 
Desnuda por ser pescadora, 
Que sea tu vivo ejemplar. 

Desnuda jamas te miraras 
Si en ocio la edad no pasaras 
En vez de coser y fregar. 


Of the eneastlabo laverdaico (after Gumersindo Laverde Ruiz, inner 
accents on two and six), also sometimes called sdfico braquicatalecto, 
I have not chanced upon an example from this period. 

Little modification was made in the octostlabo. Dionisio Solfs, 
like Iriarte and others, was rather fond of stressing the third 
syllable consistently throughout a poem, thus employing paeonic 
(third) rhythm, as in his well known “La pregvnta de la nifia”’ 
(LXVII, 266a), beginning: 


Madre mia, yo soy nifia; 
No se enfade, no me rifia. . . . 


The presence of this accent sometimes gives the effect of a divided 
verse (four-plus-four), especially when combined with pie quebrado, 
as in “‘La constancia en amor” (266b): 


Con su loco frenesf 
Otros siguen anhelantes 
Por las ondas espumantes 
Del lejano Potosi. 

Ni poseo 

Ni deseo 

Playa y oro. 

Mi tesoro 
Esta sélo, sdélo en ti.* 

The heptasilabo likewise remained intact except for an occasional 
attempt to incorporate in it a fixed rhythmic beat, as in the iambic 
line of ‘‘3Adé6nde, clara noche?” by Dionisio Solis (LX VIII, 267b): 

* Poesias inéditas, ed. José Maria de Cossio (Madrid, 1927), pp. 201, 206, 


246, 248, 251, 252. 
* Cf. also Juan Bautista Arriaza, “Himno” (LXVII, 147a). 
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jAdénde, clara noche, 
Esta el horror profundo 
Con que amedrenta el mundo 
Tu oscuro tenebror? 

{Por qué maldice el hombre 
Tu sombra temeroso, 
Si encuentra en ti reposo 
Su afan y su dolor?” 


The hezastlabo, a popular meter of the period, followed either 
the traditional serranilla rhythm (accents on two and five, as in the 
quebrado of the verso de arte mayor), or, more often, the straight 
six-syllable with fluctuating inner accent. Eugenio de Tapia, 
however, offers a hexasyllabic poem with marked secondary accent 
consistently on the first syllable, and noticeable accent on the third, 
producing regular trochaic rhythm throughout the long poem 
(LXVII, 638a): 

Dice, caro amigo, 
Fabio el cortesano, 
Que es el castellano 
Pobre en la diccién. 
jMira qué aprensién! . . . 


The hexasyllabic line with inner accent on three has been mentioned 
above under the eneasilabo of José Musso y Valiente (LXVII, 
736b). 

The pentastlabo, used occasionally, especially in the romancillo 
(LXI, 420b, 424; LXIII, 122a, 124a, 543b) or sometimes in the 
octavilla italiana or copla (LXVII, 174b, 590b, 591la, 593b, 724b), 
has fluctuating secondary accent. The special form adénico (ob- 
ligatory secondary accent on first syllable) is rarely found inde- 
pendently used, but rather combined with the sdfico in the Sapphic 
ode (oda sdfica or sdfico-adénico). Chance, however, reveals a rare 
example: 

Haz que a su amante 
Placido rostro 

Ponga la ninfa 

Cuando le vea. 

Pabulo nuevo 

Halle su llama 

En su querida 

Dulce zagala. 

(José Cadalso, LXI, 267a)" 


© Cf. also Juan Nicasio Gallego, “Cancién para el aniversario del Dos de — 
Mayo, puesta en musica por don Mariano Ledesma” (LXVII, 421a), and Eugenio 
de Tapia’s “A una poetisa” (LXVII, 684a). 

1 Cf. also L. F. de Moratin (II, 607). 
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Iriarte wrote “Fabula XLVII” (LXIII, 16) in the tetrastlabo 
(romancillo), but the form was apparently ignored by subsequent 
writers. This verse is usually used merely as the quebrado of the 
eight. 

A lone example of the tristlabo, a verse necessarily possessing 
amphibrachic rhythm, used independently is found in some octavillas 
italianas by Francisco Sénchez Barbero (LXIII, 585a): 


Me incita 
Me inflama 
La llama 
De amor. 
Me grita 
E] acento 
Sangriento 
De honor. 
Lloroso, 

Ni puedes, 
Ni cedes, 
Amor. 
Furioso 
Me elevas, 
Me llevas, 
Honor. ... 


Notice the synaloepha between verses five and six. 

The following selection from the work of Alberto Lista, though 
not cited, as far as I can find, in studies on classic imitations, seems 
to show, in complete unorthodox fashion, the influence of classic 
meters: 


LA TARDE 


Ya el rayo declina, ya Febo el ultimo otero 
con lumbre placida desde el ocaso dora. 
Céfiro, dejando alegre la apacible floresta, 
Arbitro del Mayo, por la pradera rife, 
Al laurel agita, al 4rbol sacro a Minerva, 
Y a ti, del margen verde corona, tilo. 
Las claras ondas su hermosa copa retratan, 
Y nuevo encanto da, retratada, al rio, 
Mas Céfiro, el margen, los troncos, verde pradera 
Y pura linfa, que entre la grama huye, 
Todo lo vence Filis; que amante, al son de mi avena, 
A mis rediles su manadilla gufa. 
(LXVII, 368a) 
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The above are the verse forms used independently during the 
Neoclassic period. The quebrados have been mentioned only 
incidentally, since their use in combination with the whole lines 
is to be taken for granted. Unusual combinations will be noted 
below. 

New strophes and variations of the old were the order of the 
day. Every good Spaniard who wrote verse seemed to feel obliged 
to make his personal contribution to the already innumerable list 
of strophe patterns. Some of the most common or most interesting 
will be listed here. 

The four-verse lira was frequent, giving such patterns as ABAb 
(LXIIT, 485b), ABaB (LXVII, 377b), AbAB (LXVII, 282b), AbAb 
(LXVII, 278b), aBaB (LXI, 242a), abAB (LXVII, 646a), abAb 
(LXVII, 319), ABBa (LXVII, 295b), AbBA (LXVII, 408a), AbBa 
(LXIII, 185a), aBBA (LXVII, 408a), abBA (LXIII, 197b), and 
probably several more. Other consonating quatrains in the same 
meter include aABB (LXIII, 488b) and ABcC (LXIII, 190a). 
The quatrain in both serventesio and redondilla rime was not limited 
to the Italianate line, but was found in almost every type of verse: 
serranillas (LXIII, 589c; LXVII, 359), herastlabos (LXI, 431), 
heptastlabos ydmbicos (LXVII, 364b), octostlabos (LXVII, 263b, 
375b), eneasilabos alternating with hexastlabos (LXVII, 736b), 
decastlabos (LX VII, 174a, 252b, 267a), versos de arte mayor (LX VII, 
85b, 248b), alejandrinos a la francesa (II, 606). Another arrange- 
ment is the pentasyllabic abcb (LX VII, 724b); and another: eight- 
and five-syllable verse in ABCC plus the refrain bDB, all B rimes 
being agudo assonance (LXVII, 702b). Besides the endecha real, 
there were quatrains in even assonance, including the cantar 
(LXVII, 495a, 544b, 545a), the strophe of 7,7,7,5-syllable lines 
(LXIII, 527c) and octosyllables (LXVII, 5442). Assonance in 
serventesio arrangement is used in octostlabos (LXIII, 337a; LX VII, 
545a). A novel combination, apparently a variation of the endecha 
real, substitutes six- for the usual seven-syllable verses and retains 
the even assonance: 

Cierta panadera 
Nueva en el oficio, 
Compré diez costales 
Al parecer de un excelente trigo. 
(Cristébal de Befia, LX VII, 647a)" 


For the Sapphic ode, which according to rule was an unrimed 
quatrain made up of three sdficos plus one adénico—a well loved 


1 Cf. also the 6,6,6,6,11 in consonance and assonance (LXI, 31). 
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strophe of this time—sometimes was found the accepted substitute 
consisting of three endecasilabos plus one heptastlabo, all unrimed 
(LXVII, 189b, 321a). Other forms that may have been variations 
of this ode added lines and an occasional rime to the strophe, as in 
ABACe (LXVII, 136a), the long lines of which are sdficos and the 
short an adénico; the four unrimed endecastlabos plus a couplet of 
seven and eleven (LXVII, 31b); or the strophe that substitutes a 
seven for the second eleven of this last arrangement, a stanza used 
fairly often: 


Cuando amanece al angustiado mundo 
La sacrosanta Virgen, 
De la mancha primera preservada, 
Detiene absorta la celeste esfera 
Su raudo movimiento 
Y retiembla de gozo el firmamento 
(Alberto Lista, LX VII, 275b) 


Another related arrangement is AbCDD (LXVII, 223). Emiliano 
Diez Echarri, in his Teortas métricas del siglo de ore (pp. 282-283), 
analyzes and gives a short history of this ode. To Cadalso he 
attributes the introduction of interior rime into the strophe in 


Spanish, remarking also that Vaca de Guzm4n consonates the second 
line with the adénico, and that Jovellanos uses consonance. 

Except in the standard strophes, quiniilla, quintilla real, and 
lira, strophes of five lines were not too common. Some seem to be 
variations of these strophes—quintilla real with one heptasyllabic 
line (LXI, 255b, 446; LX VII, 368); or a sort of lira, as aBbaA 
(LXIII, 472a), aBBaA (LXI,:455), ABaCC (LXIII, 491b), ABace 
(LXIII, 225b); or a variation of the seguidilla (LXI, 31). Mis- 
cellaneous five-line stanzas: the villancico in five- and five-plus- 
five-syllable lines in ababC, a rimes being assonating esdrijjulos and 
C agudo (LXVII, 250); or all in five-syllable verse abcbd, a and c 
rimes being esdrijulos and the d always the word amor (LXVII, 
240); and the simple octosyllabic abbee (LX VII, 684b). 

The Neoclassic poets put more effort into the development of 
the six-line strophe in Italianate lines (lira or cancién alirada) 
than in almost any other. The old sezta rima and particularly the 
lira sestina seemed to be the basic form, since the rime scheme— 
serventesio plus a couplet—was the one most commonly followed, 
variation occurring in the distribution of the long and short lines: 
ABaBCC (LXIII, 514a), aBABcC (LXVII, 273), ADABcC (LXVII, 
278b), aBABCC (LXVII, 302b), to mention only a few. Other 
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schemes were created by deviating from the usual rime sequence, 
though still using the same three rimes: aBbacC (LXVII, 282b), 
ABCcbC (LXVII, 287b), AaBcCB (LXVII, 424a), ababAA (LXVII, 
598b), and others. Other lines were used in six-line stanzas with 
various rime schemes: the anapestic ten-syllable in AABCCB 
(LXVII, 231); seven-syllable in abbacc (LX VII, 666a); combination 
of sevens and fives in ABbACe (LXIII, 493a); eights with their 
quebrados to form a copla de pie quebrado in ABcABc (LXIII, 592a) 
after the manner of Jorge Manrique; and straight elevens in 
ABABAB (LXVII, 64). 

Aside from the seven-line seguidilla, completely regularized 
during this period, and the cancién alirada in seven lines, the strophe 
of seven verses offers little of interest. 

In the octave, however, the Neoclassic period made another of 
its great contributions to Spanish metrics—in the form of the long- 
verse octava italiana and the more popular short-verse octavilla 
italiana. This octave in its various forms has also acquired the 
names octava aguda, octava moderna, and octava bermudina (after 
Salvador Bermiidez de Castro [1814-1883]). The distinguishing 
characteristics are a pause at the end of the fourth line and the 
riming of the fourth and eighth lines in agudos in either consonance 
(which was almost invariably the case in this period) or assonance. 
The other lines could be left unrimed (rare at this time, but see 
LXVII, 360) or could be rimed—often second with third and sixth 
with seventh, leaving the first and fifth free, though various arrange- 
ments are found. Also, lines could be added to or subtracted from 
the stanza to produce the seztilla italiana, the décima italiana, or 
other variations of the basic form. Iriarte (LXIII, 65) has been 
credited with first naming this strophe and with being one of the 
principal forces in introducing it to Spanish from the Italian." 
The essential characteristics are found at least as early in the 
century as the work of Gerardo Lobo (LXI, 30, 31, 33). Octavas 
and octavillas italianas in numerous types of verse are plentiful: in 
tristlabos (LXIII, 585a), quoted above; in pentastlabos (LXIII, 
59la, 593b; LXVII, 174b, 355); herastlabos (LXIII, 528b) in 
serranilla rhythm (LXVII, 360) and those having accent on first 
(LXVII, 683a); heptastlabos (LXVII, 142a, 283—in iambic rhythm 
LXVII, 267b, 421a); octostlabos (LXIII, 65); eneastlabos (LXVII, 

#8 Alfred Coester, “Octavas and octavillas italianas,” Homenatge a Antoni 
Rubid y Lluch (Barcelona, 1936), III, 451-462. Treated more fully in the un- 


published Ph.D. thesis of Mattie M. Ramelli, The Polimetria of Spanish Romantic 
Poets, Stanford University (May, 1938). 
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260a, 266b); decastlabos (LXIII, 545a; LX VII, 86b, 358, 644, the 
last example riming ABACBDDC); versos de arte mayor (LXVII, 
361); vombination elevens and sevens (LXIII, 507, riming 
ABBcDEDc); a ten-line heptasyllabic form (LX VII, 238b). 

In addition to the octavas and octavillas italianas and standard 
eight-line strophes, there were of course a few miscellaneous octaves, 
such as: that in alejandrino verse riming ABBAcDCD (LXVII, 362) 
like the old copla de rte mayor, of which another rime scheme might 
have suggested the hendecasyllabic ABABCDDC (LXVII, 448b); 
a seven- and five-syllable copla de pie quebrado (LX VII, 241) riming 
ABBcADDc; some forms having both consonance and assonance 
in the same strophe—octosyllabics in abbcaddc, the a rimes being in 
assonance (LXVII, 666c); six-syllable lines, first and third being 
free, second and fourth in assonance, fifth riming in consonance 
with sixth, and seventh with eighth (LXVII, 703b); canciones 
aliradas of eight lines per stanza (LX VII, 326, 329, 573b); and a 
hendecasyllabic octave unrimed except for a couplet ending (LX VII, 
738). 

Fixed strophes of more than eight lines except in the traditional 
forms such as copla real, espinela, soneto, and the like, are rare in 
this period. An assonating strophe of twelve lines—riming second 
and fourth in one assonance and sixth, eighth, tenth, and twelfth in 
another—appears (LXVII, 545b) but had no following. Even 
variations of the espinela (LXVII, 362, 363) and the copla real 
(LX VII, 586b) are hard to find. 

The romance and romancillo forms are abundant and show wide 
variety. The romance heroico (LXVII, 410b) was a favorite meter. 
There appeared the romance doble (LXIII, 12b); romance eneastlabo 
(LXIII, 8); romancillos in verse lengths of four (LXIII, 16), five 
(LXITI, 18), six (LXIII, 13), and seven (LXI, 338) syllables; 
romance in versos de arte mayor (LXVII, 281); romances combining 
two verse lengths or patterns: eights and sixes (LXVI', 34b), 
eights and sevens (LXIII, 528c; LX VII, 359), eights and elevens 
(LXVII, 346-7), eights and versos de arte mayor (LX VII, 362, 358), 
fives with sevens and elevens (LXIII, 529c), tens and sixes (LXIII, 
544a), sevens and elevens (LXIII, 546b, 547a), versos de arte mayor 
and their guebrado (LX VII, 363); a romance in which the odd lines 
rime in pairs (LX VII, 646b) like Juan del Encina’s “Yo me estava re- 
posando’’™; a romance in consonance rather than assonance (LX VII, 
139a) like many of the fifteenth century; and, for fair measure, 


4 Cancionero de Juan del Encina, ed. facs. R. Ac. Esp. (Madrid, 1928), fol. 
Ixxxvii v. 
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romancillo (LXI, 67, 72; LX VII, 449a), romance (LXI, 67), and 
romance heroico (LX VII, 680a) rimed completely in esdréjulos. 

Although the cancién was by no means a contribution of this 
period, the Neoclassic poets did show a characteristic tendency in 
the preference for the stanza of short length, a sort of hybrid form 
between the cancién alirada, already discussed, and the modified 
cancién petrarquista“—averaging perhaps, by rough estimate, 
twelve or fourteen lines per stanza. 

Some Italianate strophes found variety in the use of both 
quebrados, the five- and the seven-syllable, in the same strophe with 
the hendecasyllable (LXIII, 510a, 527b [in assonance]; LXVII, 
353, 365, 655b). 

This period is also noted for its use of various strophe forms 
within one composition."* Examples: LXI, 47; LXIII, 434b, 584a; 
LXVII, 173, 377. 

Irregularly rimed compositions (silva rime) are done in both 
pentasyllabic (II, 2b) and heptasyllabic (LXI, 435; LXIII, 322a; 
LXVII, 212, 243) verse. 

Verso blanco, in addition to the usual eleven-syllable verse, is 
found also in the six-syllable (II, 593). 

Partially rimed compositions (LX VII, 275b, 331, 360, 362, and 
the octava and octavilla italianas), as well as those riming partly in 
consonance and partly in assonance (LXVII, 702b, 703b), have 
been mentioned above. 

Esdrijulo rime is used sometimes exclusively throughout a poem 
in consonance (LXIII, 14b) or as a substitute for rime (LXVII, 
267b, 268a, 704b), but fortunately not often. Esdrijulo assonance 
is also found (LX VII, 250a, and see romance, above). 

Agudo rime employed in similar fashion (LXVII, 129) is found, 
but not often. 

French rime was popular during the Neoclassic period, and was 
apparently introduced by Iriarte (LXIII, 5b, 6b, 17a). 

Through the use of agudos in French rime, of the agudos per- 
mitted in the romance heroico and the old arte mayor, and those 
required in the octava italiana, the agudo rime in the long verse 
came into great favor in the hendecasyllable, from which it had been 
almost completely excluded in the Golden Age."” 


6 For the history of this cancién consult E. Segura Covarsi, op. cit. 

* This subject is treated extensively in Mattie M. Ramelli, op. cit. 

17See Harry W. Hilborn, “Calderén’s agudos in Italianate verse,” HR, 
X (1942), 157-159; D. C. Clarke, “Agudos and esdrijulos in Italianate verse in 
the Golden Age,” PMLA, LIV (1939), 678-684. 
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From the above discussion it will be seen that the Neoclassic 
period made important contributions, including both restorations 
and innovations, in almost every phase of versification. Among 
the verse forms may be included the alejandrino in Old Spanish and 
in French patterns; arte mayor in modern dress; the endecastlabo 
having agudo fourth and that having dactylic rhythm consistently 
throughout a poem; the decasilabo in five patterns: (a) the single 
line with anapestic rhythm, (b) the five-plus-five without secondary 
accent, (c) the adénico doblado, (d) the asclepiadeo, (e) the five-plus- 
five with secondary accent on two; five patterns of the eneastlabo: 
(a) triartino, (b) de cancién, (c) esproncedaico, (d) libre, (e) de Musso 
y Valiente; the octostlabo having accent consistently on three; the 
iambic heptastlabo; the trochaic hezastlabo and that having accent 
on three; the independent adénico; the independent fetrastlabo; the 
independent tristlabo; and imitation of classic verse. 

Of far greater importance than line length are the numerous 
experiments with rhythms, noted above in connection with the 
various line types: iambic rhythm in alejandrino and heptastlabo; 
trochaic in hexastlabo; dactylic in endecastlabo; amphibrachic in 
arte mayor, serranilla, and tristlabo; anapestic in decasilabo; paeonic 
(third) in octostlabo and tetrasilabo; and the special rhythms created 
in the various arrangements of independent adénico, hexastlabo, 
eneastlabo; of the divided decasilabo; and the endecastlabo having 
agudo fourth. 

Outstanding contributions in strophe are the octava and octavilla 
italianas and the development of the romance forms and the cancién 
alirada. 

New types and patterns in rime, as noted above, also distinguish 
the Neoclassic from preceding periods and serve as a basis for 
subsequent practice. 

Dorotuy CLOTELLE CLARKE 

University of California 

Berkeley 





VARIA 


3EN DONDE OYO CERVANTES RECITAR A LOPE 
DE RUEDA? 


En el prélogo del volumen Ocho comedias y ocho entremeses nuevos 
Cervantes se expresé de este modo: “dije que me acordaba de haber visto 
representar al gran Lope de Rueda .... Fué admirable en la poesia 
pastoril . . . y aunque por ser muchacho yo entonces, no podfa hacer 
juicio firme de la bondad de sus versos, por algunos que me quedaron en 
la memoria, vi::tos agora en la edad madura que tengo, hallo ser verdad lo 
que he dicho.” Pero Cervantes no concreta ni la edad que entonces 
tenfa ni el lugar en que presencié las representaciones. 

Nicol4s Antonio, en Bibliotheca Hispana, opinéd que el autor del 
Quijote era de Sevilla y que en esta ciudad habfa ofdo recitar al famoso 
batihoja. Que era Sevilla el lugar de las representaciones a que aludia 
Cervantes lo pensaron también otros que, como Nicoldés Antonio, des- 
conocifan que Rueda habfa actuado fuera de Andalucia. Sin embargo, 
ya.en 1819 Ferndndez de Navarrete estimaba que nuestro ilustre alcalaino 
habfa ofdo recitar al autor de Armelina “en Segovia, o bien en Madrid 
o en otro de los pueblos vecinos a Alcala.’ 

En nuestro tiempo, Rodriguez Marin ha opinado que el lugar en 
cuestién fué Sevilla y la época el afio 1564, cuando Cervantes tenfa 17 
afios.? Leén Maines creyé que se trataba de Cérdoba,* y Astrana Marin 
insiste en que se trata de Sevilla y del mismo afio 1564.4 Nos falta, por 
supuesto, prueba documental mediante la cual establecer en dénde y 
cudndo oyé Cervantes al autor de los pasos, pero podemos llegar a la 
conclusién de que no fué en Cérdoba ni en Sevilla, sino en Madrid o en 
alguna de las poblaciones préximas y en el perfodo 1560-1562. 


En un documento de 1543 consta Lope de Rueda encargado por el 
gremio de Sederos de Sevilla de la representacién de un auto sacramental, 
con la remuneracién de ocho ducados oro.’ En 1552 el Ayuntamiento de 


1 Martin Fernfindez de Navarrete, Vida de Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra 
(Madrid, 1819), pp. 11 y 257. 


* Francisco Rodriguez Marin, Rinconete y Cortadillo, Ed. critica (Madrid, 
1920), p. 120, n. 


*Ramén Leén Madinez, Cervantes y su época (Jérez de la Frontera, 1901), 
p. 127. 


‘ Luis Astrana Marin, Vida ejemplar y heroica de Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, 
tomo I (Madrid, 1948), 425, n. 

5 Celestino Lépez Martinez, T'eatros y comediantes sevillanos del siglo XVI 
(Sevilla, 1940), p. 19. 
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Valladolid le concedié un salario anual de 4,000 maravedis ‘con que viva 
en esta villa y resida,” al objeto de representar los autos del Corpus en 
cada afio. Rueda tenia ya su compafifa y con ella se trasladaba desde 
Valladolid a distintos lugares en los que se reclamaba su presencia. Asf, 
en agosto de 1558 fué a Segovia y actué en las fiestas celebradas allf con 
motivo de la consagracién de la nueva catedral.* En octubre del mismo 
afio estaba ya de regreso en Valladolid,’ y en 1559 pasaba a Sevilla para 
representar los autos (abril a junio). El 14 de mayo de 1560 estaba en 
Valencia, en donde contrafa matrimonio en segundas nupcias. Poco 
después, en el mismo afio, fijaba su residencia en Toledo,* en donde 
representé los autos del Corpus de 1561; y en octubre y noviembre del 
mismo afio representé en Madrid, en presencia de la familia real. Pasé 
algin tiempo en Madrid, y temporadas en Valencia. Regresé probable- 
mente a la corte y anduvo por ésta, por Toledo y por otras poblaciones 
cercanas. Nada se sabe de él hasta 1564, afio en que esté de paso en 
Sevilla; mas es razonable pensar que durante el tiempo que vivié en Toledo 
y Madrid representé repetidas veces en piblico. 

E] 21 de marzo de 1565 el famoso poeta estaba en Cérdoba. Ese dia 
hacia testamento, y no lo firmé por encontrarse enfermo de gravedad. 
Hacfa poco que habfa salido de Toledo, pues en el testamento se refiere a 
ropas y efectos que habia dejado en la ciudad imperial como prenda por 
varios préstamos.'® Habfa llegado a Cérdoba pasando por Sevilla, pues 
el 18 de julio de 1564 habfa sido bautizada su hija en esta dltima ciudad." 
Lo da a entender también el testamento, al referirse a una suma debida a 
Rueda por el clérigo de Sevilla Juan de Figueroa como honorarios de la 
representacién de una farsa en una casa. 

Rueda debié de morir muy poco después del 21 de marzo de 1565 y, 
como escribié Cervantes, ‘‘por hombre excelente y famoso le enterraron 
en la iglesia mayor de Cérdoba.””” 


En 1553, a poco de llegar a Alcal4 de Henares la familia Cervantes, de 
regreso de Valladolid, el padre y la abuela paterna marcharon a Cérdoba. 


* Fernandez de Navarrete, op. cit., p. 257. 

7 Narciso Alonso Cortés, Misceldnea vallisoletana, Quinta serie (Valladolid, 
1930), p. 27. 

* Francisco Rodriguez Marin, Nuevos documentos para las biografias de cien 
escritores de los siglos XVI y XVII (Madrid, 1923), pp. 391-392. 

* Asi resulta de dos asientos descubiertos por don Julidn Paz y Espeso en el 
Archivo General de Simancas, uno de fecha 4 de octubre y otro del 28 de no- 
viembre, correspondientes al pago de 100 reales cada uno a favor de Lope de 
Rueda y por orden de la reina Isabel de Valois (citado por Astrana Marin, op. cit. 
I, 435, n.) 

10 Rafael Ramirez de Arellano, “Lope de Rueda y su testamento,” Revista 
Espafiola, nim. 1, Madrid, Enero de 1901, p. 9. 

“ Francisco Rodriguez Marin, Cervantes estudiéd en Sevilla (1564-1565), 
2a ed. (Sevilla, 1905), p. 21. 

* Cervantes, Prélogo de Ocho comedias y ocho entremeses . . ., 1615. 
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Rodrigo regres6 pronto a Alcal4, en donde habfan quedado la esposa, los 
hijos y su hermana Dofia Marfa. Luego anduvo por otros lugares, 
probablemente ocupado en negocios. El 30 octubre de 1564 estaba en 
Sevilla,” el 10 de abril de 1565 en Cérdoba, constando en un documento de 
esa fecha como ‘“‘vecino de Sevilla y estante en Cérdoba,’’™ y el 2 de 
diciembre de 1566 estaba en Madrid, en el despacho del notario Diego de 
Henao, en el acto de otorgarle un poder su esposa Dofia Leonor.” 

El 6 de marzo de 1565 Dofia Andrea, hermana mayor de Cervantes, 
estaba en Sevilla. Quizdé habria ido alli para atender a su padre. Pero 
el resto de la familia estaba en Alcalé, en donde en 1554 o 1555 habia 
nacido Juan, el menor de los hermanos de Miguel, en 1559 habfa muerto 
Dofia Marfa, y el 11 de febrero de 1565 habfa ingresado en el convento de 
la Concepcién Luisa, la segunda hermana del autor del Quijote." 

Rodriguez Marin opinéd que Cervantes estudié en el Colegio de los 
Jesuftas de Sevilla,”” y Luis Astrana Marin afirma que nuestro escritor 
y su familia vivieron en Cérdoba cinco afios (1553-1558) y otros cinco 
en Cabra (1558-1563), trasladdndose luego a Sevilla.* Sin embargo, 
mientras no se pruebe con documentos fehacientes tales afirmaciones de- 
bemos estimarlas como simples relatos novelescos. 


La aficién de Cervantes a la poesia fué bastante temprana. El mismo 
lo afirma en el Viaje del Parnaso.® A los 20 afios “habia compuesto 
centenares de poesias,’’ y las composiciones que escribié en 1568 para el 
libro que edité el Estudio de Humanidades “‘acusan ya un poeta fino y 
delicado, de variada y extensa lectura, diestro en el manejo de imdgenes 
y paranomasias, de verso correcto y fitido, sonoro y musical.’* Y si su 
aficién a la poesia fué tan temprana y a los 20 afios era poeta inspirado y 
fecundo, {cémo aceptar la transformacién que supone no poder hacer 
juicio de unos versos a los diez y siete afios y ser buen poeta tan sélo 
tres afios después? 

En los afios 1560 a 1562 Lope de Rueda pasé temporadas en Madrid 
y no serfa raro encontrarle en alguna de las fiestas que por entonces se 
celebraron en Alcal4. Cervantes vivia en esta ciudad, tenfa catorce 
© quince afios, y en ese tiempo hizo algunas visitas a la corte. Asf la 
cronologia del autor del Persiles como la del batihoja famoso muestran, 
pues, un perfodo en el que ambos pudieron coincidir en un mismo lugar. 


8 Rodriguez Marin, Cervantes estudié en Sevilla, p. 29. 

4 Astrana Marin, op. cit., I, 461-463. 

6 Cristébal Pérez Pastor, Documentos Cervantinos, II (Madrid, 1902), 1-4. 

Esteban Azafia, Historia de la Ciudad de Alcald de Henares (antigua Com- 
pluto) adicionada con una resefia histérico-geogrdfica de los pueblos de su partido 
judicial (Aleal4 de Henares y Madrid, 1882-1883), I, 408-409. 

17 Rodriguez Marin, Cervantes estudié en Sevilla, pp. 20-25. 

48 Astrana Marin, op. cit., I, 380. 

1® Cervantes, Viaje del Parnaso, cap. IV, vv. 31-32. 

2 Astrana Marin, op. cit., II, 157 y 181. 
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Y una Gltima observacién. Cervantes pudo hacer su juicio acerca 
de Rueda sobre las composiciones de éste editadas por Juan de Timoneda, 
pues sabia, sin duda, que habfan sido publicadas. Asf en la comedia 
Los bafios de Argel reprodujo del editor valenciano un fragmento de 35 
versos del cual son éstos: 


el coloquio se comience, 

que es del gran Lope de Rueda, 

impreso por Timoneda... . 
y en el Viaje del Parnaso* se refiere otra vez a Timoneda como editor de 
Rueda. Sin embargo, Cervantes hizo su juicio sobre versos pastoriles 
que oyé al batihoja y que conservé en la memoria. Estos versos, pues, 
no parece que sean de los publicados y, en contra de la opinién de Rodri- 
guez Marin y de Astrana Marin, no corresponden a! afio 1564, que es el 
iltimo en que actué el poeta sevillano. 


Mis conclusiones son: 

A) Cervantes no pudo ofr a Rueda en Sevilla: 1°, porque no coin- 
cidieron ambos, que se sepa, en la ciudad del Betis; 2°, porque si se 
aceptare que ambos estaban allf en 1564 la edad de Cervantes (diez y 
siete afios) seria incongruente con la idea de no poder hacer juicio de los 
versos y ser un buen poeta tan sélo en tres afios de diferencia; y 3°, 
porque los versos a que se refiere no pueden corresponder al tltimo afio 
de trabajo de Rueda, ya que no nos consta que improvisara entonces 
versos pastoriles, dada ya su madurez artistica. 

B) Cervantes, en cambio, oy6é recitar a Rueda en Madrid, o pobla- 
cién inmediata (acaso Alcalé de Henares), en el perfodo 1560-1562: 1°, 
porque en ese tiempo pudieron coincidir ambos en una misma poblacién; 
2°, porque nuestro escritor tenfa entonces catorce o quince afios, edad 
razonable frente a la idea de no poder hacer juicio de los versos y ser 
seis afios después buen poeta, y que se conforma, ademas, con el alcance 
temporal que el propio Cervantes dié al término ‘muchacho’ al principio 
de la novela Rinconete y Cortadillo; y 3°, porque los versos a que se 
refiere nuestro escritor pueden adscribirse con més propiedad a ese perfodo 
que al afio 1564. 


G. B. Patacin 
University of Miami 


GARCILASO, THIRD ECLOGUE, LINES 265-271 


In Garcilaso’s third Eclogue, lines 265-271, the tapestry on which the 
four nymphs of the Tajo are at work while reposing by the bank of the 
river and whose pictorial motifs consist of four stories of unhappy love, is 
described in the following terms (2nd edition by Navarro Tomas, Cldsicos 
Castellanos, 3, p. 135): 


* Cervantes, Viaje del Parnaso, eap. VIII, vv. 13-15. 
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Destas historias tales variadas 
eran las telas de las cuatro hermanas, 
las cuales, con colores matizadas, 
claras las luces de las sombras vanas, 
mostraban a los ojos relevadas 
las cosas y figuras que eran llanas; 
tanto que, al parecer, el cuerpo vano 
pudiera ser tomado con la mano. 


To my knowledge no commentator has explained the theory of 
pictorial representation underlying these lines, nor the surprising use of 
the adjective vanas in 268 in reference to the clear relief by which light 
is shown as detaching itself from shade, nor, finally, the syntactical con- 
struction of the line claras las luces de las sombras vanas. 

As for the first, an explanation may be found in Gianfranco Folena’s 
discussion (Lingua nostra, XII [1951], 57) of the Greek and Latin pre- 
history of the Italian term chiaroscuro. The Greek terms approximating 
this modern term are cxaypagia, ox.aypayeir (litt. “picture of shade(s),” 
“to paint shades’), already applied by Plato to the maniera of Apollodorus 
and-his school, but also used in the meaning ‘deception by the senses’: 
one may surmise that the particular manner of painting referred to by 
Plato is one which gives the illusion of atmosphere, of perspective or of 
scenery and produces thus an “‘illusionistic’”’ or impressionistic effect, to 
use the modern term. Aristotle (who uses along with ox.aypagpety also 
Aevxoypagey “to paint in white’) compares the effect of cxaypagia to 
that of the dream. Since the Greek terms cxiaypayeiy and \evxoypagep 
emphasize either the shade or the light, not the combination of both, 
Plutarch felt it mecessary to define Apollodorus’ technique as 
gvopayr xal dréxpworv oxcas ‘the fusion and distribution of shade”’ as well as 
to emphasize the relief given by the shade to the light: ra Aaurpa rf 
ox.& tpavywrepa mooie: “they make the light spots clearer by the shade.” 
Latin, poor in compounds, renders the Greek terms by lumen et umbrae; 
ef. the passage of Pliny, Nat. hist., XX XV, 29, where the progress made 
since the primitive time of monochromata is emphasized: “tandem se ars 
ipsa distinxit et invenit lumen et umbras, differentia colorum alterna vice 
sese ex*itante.”” Quintilian who attributes to Zeuxis the invention of this 
new technique uses the same term lumen umbraeque in Inst. or., XII, 10, 
3-4. The early Renaissance theoretician of painting Leon Battista 


Alberti who in his treatise Della pittura (1436) elaborates a theory of — 


perspective and of the relativity of colors (seen from greater distance a 
surface will appear darker), uses in Italian the terms lumi et ombre along 
with bianco e nero, obscuro e chiarore: “il lume e |’ombra fanno parere le 
cose rilevate’”’; ‘‘nelle superficie cave et sperice pillia il colore variatione, 
perd che qui chiaro, ivi oscuro, in altro luogo mezo colore,” a formula 
which reappears in Piero della Francesca, 1480-90: ‘‘colorare intendiamo 
dare i colori commo nelle cose se dimostrano, chiari e uscuri secondo che 
i lumi li devariano.” And finally Leonardo who in his posthumous 
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Trattato della pittura (about 1550), redefining perspective, postulates a 
“science,”’ derived from that of drawing, of “ombra e lume” or “‘chiaro e 
scuro,” “la qual scientia é di gran discorso.” In his autographs also (he 
died in 1519) lume e ombra, chiarezza o scurita etc. are found.’ For 
Leonardo the superiority of the art of painting over that of sculpture 
resides in the fact that the sculptor finds the chiaroscuro in nature while 
the painter must produce it; painting, therefore, is “di magior discorso 
mentale.” 

It is clear that Garcilaso is using luces and sombras in the sense in 
which Pliny had used lumen et umbrae and Alberti lume et ombre, and the 
phrase (telas) con colores matizadas is reminiscent of Piero della Fran- 
cesca’s words: “i lumi li [i colori] divariano.” And Garcilaso obviously 


1 Latin adumbrare, Germ. schattieren, E. to shade are loan translations from Gr. 
onaypagery. I suspect that since smoke as well as shade is an appropriate meta- 
phor for “illusion” the It. term sfumatura (‘nuance’) is also an offshoot of the 
same semantic family. As to Fr. nuance, Professor Erwin Panofsky in an article 
entitled “Nebulae in pariete” (Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, 
XIV [1951], 39) mentions a passage of Ausonius which, in my opinion, represents 
the first attestation of the semantic transfer “cloud” > “shade (of color)” as 
present in Fr. nuance (attested first by Cotgrave in 1611, but prepared by the 
OF verb nuer, v. Godefroy: Adam de la Hale, etc): “Ausonius’ best known poem, 
‘Cupido cruciatus,’”” Panofsky tells us, “is prefaced by a letter to his son, Gregor- 
ius, in which the author describes the genesis of his poem. In the dining-room 
of a certain Zoilus at Treves, he says, he had seen a picture of Cupid tortured by 
his vengeful victims, the mulieres amatrices of the heroic past, and such was his 
enthusiasm that he decided to ‘translate the amazement of looking at it into the 
foolishness of making a poem about it’—a poem in which, as his mock modesty 
prompts him to add, ‘nothing is pleasant except the subject’: . . . It is this poem 
which Ausonius likens to ‘a cloud painted on a wall,’ the unsubstantial image of an 
unsubstantial object: ‘En umquam vidisti nebulam pictam in pariete? Vidisti 
utique et meministi.” And it is to this phrase that Erasmus. . . refers in his 
Adagia: ‘Clouds upon a wall.’ In a letter to his son, Gregorius, Ausonius used 
the phrase . . . for something most similar to nothing or a dream [pro re nthili 
somniique simillima]... .’ Ausonius, apparently having in mind illusionistic wall 
paintings simulating a prospect onto the open sky, thinks of a cloud as an airy yet 
perfectly suitable object for pictorial representation and applies the simile only in 
so far as the latter is derived from a mere picture. . . .”” We find here perspective 
associated with illusion and dream as in Gr. oxaypagie. For the history in de- 
tail of the terms matiz, sfumatura, and nuance, cf. the dissertation of Eleanor 
Webster Bulatkin, 1952, Johns Hopkins University. 

In Torres Naharro’s Propalladia (ed. Gillet: Comedia Serafina II, 505 seq.) 
we may note the following passage: “Pues agora, comparado / mi ser a quando 
solia, / soi como una fantasia, / que passa con el nublado, / como sombra de 
tejado, /como una statua de sal, /como un salvaje animal /en una pared 
pintado.” Gillet offers as the source, Ezech. 8, 10: “. . . ecce omnis similitudo 
reptilium, et animalium, et universa idola domus Israel depicta erant in pariete. 

. .” I would also propose the influence of Ausonius’ “nebula in pariete,” 
with its suggestion of illusionistic painting. 
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praises in his poem ‘painting,’ in the manner of Leonardo, as the art 
which reproduces the lights and shades given in nature. 

This may throw some light on the proper punctuation necessary for 
the understanding of our passage: the comma after vanas in |. 268 which, 
according to the punctuation adopted by the Navarro Tomds edition, 
makes no sense, must be deleted (otherwise, how could one justify the 
preposition de in the phrase claras las luces de las sombras vanas? perhaps 
by assuming a claras . . . de patterned on the construction distinto. . . 
def). The construction of our lines must obviously be: las cuales [telas], 
con colores matizadas, mostraban a los ojos las cosas y figuras . . ., claras las 
luces [ablative absolute ] relevadas de las sombras vanas “‘[the embroidery ] 
revealed to the sight the objects and figures, [with] the lights clear, put 
into relief by the shades” (cf. Alberti’s “il lume e l’ombra fanno parere le 
cose rilevate”). We have to do with two hyperbatons (relevadas de las 
sombras > de las sombras relevadas; mostraban las cosas y figuras claras las 
luces > . . . claras las luces . . . las cosas y figuras), a figure of speech 
frequently attested in our poem (cf. Daémaso Alonso’s Poesia espajiola) 
whose sophistication may here serve to counterbalance the general clarity 
of design in our stanza. 

And why are the shades said to be vanas (268)? Obviously in re- 
membrance of the Greek identification of oxcaypayia with the “illusion of 
the senses,” the illusionistic element produced by the pictorial at- 
mosphere. (The other vano, predicated in |. 271 of the bodies represented 
in the “picture” has evidently a different meaning: “the body which 
because it is only a picture is fictitious’’—here is stressed the illusionistic 
element in the rendering of nature by art.) 

Garcilaso who wrote his third Eclogue between 1533 and 1536 at 
Naples has then appropriated (perhaps via Alberti or Piero della Fran- 
cesca) the ancient theory of perspective, thereby revealing himself once 
more the faithful pupil of antiquity that we know him to be. But in one 
respect he has outdone the ancients: even though the four ‘‘historias” 
worked out by the nymphs are not paintings, but embroidery, the poet 
speaks throughout the eclogue of ‘“‘painting’’ (sometimes coupled with 
“weaving’’): 117: pinta y teje, 146: la labor que habia tejido, pintando. . . . 
156: Apolo en la pintura parecta, 201: pintado el caudaloso rio se via—the 
term pintar used in this connection is obviously a Latinism: pingere was 
used in Latin also of embroidery* (the toga picta of the triumphator was 


* We learn from Panofsky, op. cit., p. 34, that “very often in 16th century 
Latin, the words pingere, pingi and pictus refer, not to a painting but to a graphic 
representation, drawing or print, in contradistinction to a sculpture or medal.” 
This word usage enables Erasmus in his eulogy on Diirer (1528) to compare the 
graphic art of the German with the art of painting of the Greek Apelles: (in 
Panofsky’s synopsis) “by means of his black lines Diirer expresses the visible 
world . . . in its pictorial aspects (wmbras, lumen . . .), in its stereographical or 
perspective aspects. ... All this he represents so perfectly in black-and-white 
that the addition of colour would be detrimental to his work, which is more ad- 
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embroidered); we may infer that the Spanish terms broslar (which was 
becoming obsolete in the 16th century) or bordar (borrowed from French 
dialects in the 15th, cf. Cuervo) would have produced an impression out of 
keeping with the mythological framework of our eclogue. So much is 
the poet under the domination of the ancient mode of thinking that he is 
able, not only to compare the embroidery of the nymphs to the paintings 
of Apelles and Timantes (120), but also to ascribe to the embroidery 
(which must have shown ‘‘the objects and figures” in some degree of 
bas-relief) the smoothness of a painting (. . . que eran llanas, 270). 

Our stanza yields perhaps a perspective from which we may better 
understand the texture and unity of the whole poem whose artistic 
quality has not yet been sufficiently defined: it is a work of art that 
glorifies illusion and describes, as it were by claras luces, the sombras 
vanas—of Nature, Love, and Art. Far from the war in which the poet 
finds himself engaged, he evokes a lovely spot of nature, a grove on the 
bank of the Tajo, much admired by Dofia Maria to whom the poem is 
addressed ; the four nymphs are shown by him emerging* from the river as 
if in a vision or fata morgana, enjoying their afternoon repose, first work- 
ing on what is a delight to the eye, their embroidery whose themes are 
furnished by famous stories of unhappy love, later in the day indulging in 
the pleasures of the ear by listening to sweet love songs of two shepherds— 
finally to disappear in the crystalline waters whence they came—nothing 
but foam subsisting after them: 


y de la blanca espuma que movieron 
las cristalinas ondas cubrieron. 


The Arcadian spot in nature elicits the spectacle ef the children of 
nature, the nymphs, who create or enjoy art (visual—acoustic), art in 
which love appears sublimated. Art—the art of Garcilaso himself who 
creates art in the midst of the turbulence of life—is an illusion developing 
in illusively beautiful nature and transforming the raw material of life 
(not only the gold of the Tajo and the dyes extracted from the conchs, 
but the essential content of life according to pastoral poetry: love). The 
sufferings of love (and especially those of the poet [Nemoroso } himself*) 
are thus presented twice removed from reality, in the Velasquez-like 


mirable than the achievement of Apelles who needed colours to accomplish his 
purpose.” I would suggest that Erasmus’ comparison of the draughtsman Diirer 
with the painter Apelles is parallel to Garcilaso’s comparison of the embroidering 
nymphs with the painters Apelles and Timantes—we are in presence of the same 
topos, in both cases made possible by the broad meaning of the Latin verb pingere. 

3 We must note that while in the models of Garcilaso (Virgil, Sannazaro) the 
visitor from the upper world goes down into the watery abodes of the nymphs 
Garcilaso brings the nymphs up to the locus amoenus near the Tajo—where they 
will appear as “in a vision” to Dofia Maria. 

4 While the autobiographical element is undoubtedly present in our eclogue, it 
is deliberately presented as sublimated by art. 
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picture within the picture (in the embroidery of the fourth nymph who 
has chosen for her theme the death of Nemoroso’s beloved on the bank of 
the Tajo, the river which is thus made to appear on two planes in our 
poem) and in the Arcadian song (of the shepherds) within the Arcadian 
song (of Garcilaso). The play with artistic perspectives and transposi- 
tions (transpositions d’art, to use Théophile Gautier’s phrase*®) which 
permeates the poem is in accordance with the ‘“‘dreamlike’’ play of light 
and shade in stanza 265-271: in both the elusive and illusive qualities* of 
art triumph over life in perfect Renaissance fashion reminiscent of Ariosto. 
Leo Spirzer 
The Johns Hopkins University 


THE SOURCE AND THE TECHNIQUE OF SAN JUAN 
DE LA CRUZ’S POEM “UN PASTORCICO.. .” 


Untit three years ago, it was believed that this moving little poem by 
San Juan de la Cruz,' found, with other of his poems, in both the Sanlicar 
de Barrameda and the Jaén codices of the Cantico espiritual,? was almost 
entirely, if not quite, original. Critics have often remarked upon the 
differences in manner and style between it and any other poem by its 
author, but this has been taken simply as typifying one of San Juan de la 
Cruz’s manners of which no further examples happen to have come down 
tous. Baruzi, in 1924, described it as “‘trés pure poésie.” ‘Cette fois,” 
he remarked, “‘la Pastorale est bien réduite A sonessence. Tout ce qui est 
factice est détruit.”* Vaguely, he suspected the influence of Garcilasodela 
Vega, though there is no proof of it. This, in 1942, was also the position 
of Daémaso Alonso: “jNo es acaso el fino sentimiento de la pastoral gar- 
cilasesca el que aquf nos encanta?. .. Un pastorcito herido de amor. 
iEs un pastor de Garcilaso? De Garcilaso parecen venir la suavidad, la 


‘Here we may recall again Ausonius’ phrase about his own poem: “En 
umquam vidisti nebulam pictam in pariete?” Ausonius has transposed in his 
&gpacis the illusionary effects of painting into words—Garcilaso’s &gpaces in the 
third Eclogue find their place in this ancient tradition. 

As we learn from Lapesa’s book La trayectoria poética de Garcilaso (Madrid, 
1949), Azorin has praised in our eclogue “la finura y sutilidad que nos recuerda el 
arte precioso del auréfice y del joyero” and Keniston has compared it to a “pla- 
teresque relief.’ While these comparisons are valid as far as concerns the ac- 
curate, delicate craftsmanship of the poet they fail to describe adequately the airy, 
elusive, fata morgana-like poetic effect of this eclogue which is surely not sugges- 
tive of solid matter hammered and forged. 

1 Obras de San Juan de la Cruz, ed. P. Silverio de Santa Teresa, C. D., Vol. 
IV (Burgos, 1931), pp. 323-324. 

2 Op. cit., pp. Lxxxviii-lxxxix. 

* Jean Baruzi, Saint Jean de la Croiz et le probleme de l’expérience mystique 
(Paris, 1924), p. 119. 
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melancolfa, la tierna veladura de la voz.’* Except that Montolfu had ob- 
served & similarity between San Juan de la Cruz’s refrain “‘y el pecho de 
amor muy lastimado” and a phrase from Montemayor’s Diana, ‘‘de 
coraz6n muy de veras lastimado,’’* no source for any part of the poem had 
been suggested until Damaso Alonso derived its last stanza from a pas- 
sage in Sebastidn de Cérdoba’s allegorization of Garcilaso de la Vega 
(1575). The passage in Cérdoba reads: 


Sélo un pastor estaba levantado 
sobre aquel Arbol, con el rostro y frente 
herido y con espinas coronado.*® 


It will be convenient here, for purposes of comparison, to reproduce the 
whole of San Juan de la Cruz’s poem: 


Un pastorcico solo esté penado, 
ajeno de placer y de contento, 
y en su pastora puesto! el pensamiento, 
y el pecho del amor muy lastimado. 


No llora por haberle amor llagado, 
que no le pena verse asf afligido, 
aunque en el corazén esté herido; 
mas llora por pensar que est4 olvidado. 


Que sélo de pensar que esté olvidado 
de su bella pastora, con gran pena 
se deja maltratar en tierra ajena, 
el pecho del amor muy lastimado. 


Y dice el pastorcico: —j Ay desdichado  _ 
de aquel que de mi amor ha hecho ausencia, 
y no quiere gozar la* mi presencia, 

y el pecho por su amor muy lastimado! 


Y al cabo de un gran rato se ha encumbrado 
sobre un 4rbol, do abrié sus brazos bellos, 
y muerto se ha quedado, asido de ellos, 
el pecho del amor muy lastimado. 


Alonso has no doubt about the dependence of this final stanza on 
Cérdoba: the use, by both authors, of the word “drbol” for “Cruz” 


‘ La poesia de San Juan de la Cruz (Madrid, 1942), pp. 56-57. 

5 Literatura castellana (Barcelona, 1929), pp. 348-349. Alonso (La poesia, 
..., pp. 256-257, n. 19) does not take this suggestion very seriously, and, having 
regard to the context of the Diana phrase, neither do I. 

* Cf. Alonso, op. cit., pp. 58-59. 

1 Var., firme. 

* Var., de. 
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might, he thinks, be a coincidence, but “la continuacién de la imagen ya 
no puede serlo: y el pastor, herido, sangriento, levantado sobre el drbol, 
en Cérdoba, es el mismo pastorcico de San Juan de la Cruz, herido, 
llagado, encumbrado sobre el 4rbol simbélico.””? For reasons that will 
presently become clear I was dubious from the first about this alleged 
borrowing, but in 1949 a discovery was made by José Manuel Blecua 
which subjected all previously expressed views on the poem to revision. 
In a MS of the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, he found some late six- 
teenth-century redondillas in which, it could not be doubted, San Juan de 
la Cruz’s poem had its source.* I reproduce them in a form modernized 
only to the same extent as the previously quoted poem: 


REDONDILLAS. 


Un pastorcillo solo esté penado,' 
ajeno de placer y de contento,? 
y en su pastora firme el pensamiento 
y el pecho del amor muy lastimado. 


No llora por pensar que esté olvidado, 
que ningin miedo tiene del olvido, 
mas porque el corazén tiene rendido 
y el pecho del amor muy lastimado. 


Mas dice el pastorcillo:—jDesdichado!, 
4qué haré cuando venga el mal de ausencia, 
pues tengo el corazén en la presencia 
y el pecho del amor muy lastimado? 


Imaginase ya estar apartado 
de su bella pastora en tierra ajena, 
y quédase tendido en el arena,’ 
y el pecho del amor muy lastimado. 


The concern of the present article is with the conclusions to be drawn 
from this discovery. Bleeua draws few. After expressing complete 
conviction that the redondillas are the “cancién profana que San Juan 
de la Cruz trasladé a lo divino” (“‘son tan patentes las coincidencias 


7 Op. cit., p. 58. 

’ “Tos antecedentes del poema del ‘Pastorcico’ de San Juan de la Cruz,” 
RFE, XXXIII (1949), 378-380. 
Sr. Blecua’s notes: 

1 “std cantando se lee en el original, pero el sentido y la rima exigen la leccién 
penado, coincidente con la del poema sanjuanista.” 

? “En el ms., descontento.” 

* “En el ms.: en l’arena; pero asi no consta el verso, a no ser que se fuerce un 
hiato (‘tendido/en !’arena’).” 
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que nos ahorran todo comentario”’),® he remarks that the discovery does 
not invalidate Alonso’s Cérdoba-theory—‘“‘al revés, viene a sostenerla en 
cierto modo.” ‘La parte final del poema . . . puede derivar perfecta- 
mente del Garcilaso a lo divino, como pensaba Daémaso Alonso.’’!® 

As the latter critic, discussing the discovery in his Poesia espafiola 
(1950), says nothing to the contrary, it is to be supposed that he still 
believes the final stanza to have come from Cérdoba. For the rest, he is 
strangely incurious about Blecua’s discovery. He says merely this: “El 
Santo se ha limitado a cambiar unas cuantas palabras y a agregar la 
ultima estrofa, que carga de sentido divino todo el poema.””™ 

But San Juan de la Cruz has, in fact, done much more than this. 
Although at first sight his poem seems to follow its model closely, a great 
part of it is in the truest sense of the word original. To Blecua, the only 
“consolation’”’ for the discovery that the ‘“‘Pastorcico”’ had a source is that 
literature has gained ‘‘a no less delicious little poem, which had been lost 
for centuries.” A careful student of the two poems may find the re- 
dondillas considerably less delicious than the ‘‘Pastorcico,”’ but at the 
same time may take satisfaction from seeing how masterly San Juan’s 
treatment of them has been. 

Calling the anonymous poem and the ‘‘Pastorcico’’ respectively A and 
B, we may credit A with all the aesthetic qualities which in the past have 
been ascribed to B: the effectiveness of the refrain, the very nearly flaw- 
less rhythm, the mellifluous sound combinations and the air of gentle 
melancholy, which gives the simplicity of the narrative both distinction 
and charm. Where A is far inferior to B is in its content. The love- 
stricken shepherd-boy weeps for his wounds, and for his corazén rendido, 
but not for his lady’s neglect of him. He dreads his approaching depar- 
ture from her and, imagining himself already in a foreign land, flings him- 
self down 


y quédase tendido en el arena, 


at which point the poem abruptly ends. It is a typical example of the 
unreality of pastoral literature. 

What interest could so feeble, if so charming, a poem have for San 
Juan de la Cruz? In the first stanza, which, except for the modification 
of the diminutive pastorcillo, he copies without alteration, he evidently 
saw the basis of an allegory on the Crucifixion: it is an almost perfect 
description, most moving in its simplicity, of the love of Christ for man, 
But, if he were to allegorize the redondillas in that way, none of the other 
stanzas would serve his purpose. Far from merely “changing a few 
words” in the poem, then, he gives it a most drastic re-handling. In the 
second stanza he takes the first line of A and substitutes it, with one small 


* Op. cit., p. 379. 
” Op. cit., p. 380. 
1 Démaso Alonso, Poesia espafiola (Madrid, 1950), p. 258. 
2 Op. cit., p. 380. 
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change, for the refrain, adding an entirely original line and two more of 
which only the words “no llora por’ and ‘‘el corazén”’ are in his model. 
In the third stanza, taking the refrain and two phrases (‘‘bella pastora” 
and “en tierra ajena’”’) from A’s fourth stanza, he atones for having dis- 
carded A’s refrain in the second stanza by repeating the line substituted 
for it, and thus both pulling the poem together and emphasizing the idea 
which A dismissed lightly but in B plays an essential part—Humanity’s 
rejection of God. Stanza IV of B copies the refrain of A and takes from 
A the substance of the first line of its third stanza, and also, rather curi- 
ously, the rhyme words of the first three lines of that stanza. The fifth 
stanza takes nothing from A at all. 

By means of these radical alterations San Juan de la Cruz gives this 
inconsequent poem not only life and meaning but also dramatic power. 
Each stanza in B may be thought of as an act in the drama of the Re- 
demption, the development of which will appear from the following 
synopsis: 

Stanza 1. Christ's love for Humanity. His thought is fixed upon the 
human soul; His loving heart is sorely grieved. 

Stanza 2. Humanity’s rejection of God. Here, so early in the poem, 
San Juan de la Cruz has to part company with his model. A attributes 
the grief of the pastorcillo, not to the pastora’s forgetfulness of him, 
but to his own condition. But this will not serve the purpose of the 
allegory. So the refrain is sacrificed to the argument and the result is 
the second stage in the drama. 

Stanza 3. Christ comes to earth. Here must be interpolated the so- 
journ in the “tierra ajena’’—a phrase recalling the “strange land” of 
the exiles in Babylon which is ready to hand later in Stanza IV of A— 
where Christ is ill-treated by men and still suffers and grieves. 

Stanza 4. He laments over Humanity. Now—a stanza later than in 
A—comes the lament, which recalls Christ’s lament over Jerusalem." 

Stanza 5. He dies on the Cross. There was nothing in A to suggest 
this, so (in my view) San Juan de la Cruz, perfectly adapting the simple, 
unfigured style of A, invented this beautiful Franciscan picture of the 
Crucifixion, which no reader of any sensibility, having once read it, can 
forget. 

But what of Sebastidn de Cérdoba? I see no reason to suppose that 
San Juan de la Cruz used him at all. If he was to describe the Crucifixion 
in pastoral language, how else could he represent the Cross than as a 
tree? His reading of the Bible—the Acts of the Apostles, St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Galatians and the first Epistle of St. Peter—would have 
familiarized him with such a description. Indeed, in one well-known 
passage, written by the Apostle who seems most frequently to have used 


18 For the interpretation of the first of the two original lines, see “Poems,” vii, 
n. 2, in my Complete Works of St. John of the Cross (London, 1934-35), II, 453. 
The second edition, now in press, will treat this difficult question more fully. 
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that figure, he had, not only the tree, but the grief, the ill-treatment, even 
the shepherd and the sheep: “Christ also suffered for us. . . . Who, 
when He was reviled, reviled not again. . . . Who His own self bare our 
sins in His own body on the tree. . . . For ye were as sheep going astray; 
but are now returned unto the Shepherd and Bishop of your souls.’ 
Contrast the closeness of the language of the “‘Pastorcico”’ to this passage 
with the disparities between it and the language of Cérdoba. Neither 
the crown of thorns nor the wounds in the face and brow are found in 
San Juan de la Cruz, while neither the passing of time, nor the spreading 
wide of the brazos bellos, nor the clinging to the tree is found in Cérdoba. 
Unless, then, some better source than this is discovered for the last stauza 
of the “Pastorcico,” we shall do well to assume its complete originality, 
only surmising that throughout the allegorizing of the redondillas San 
Juan de la Cruz may well have had at the back of his mind the lines 
quoted from St. Peter’s epistle. 
E. Atuison Prerrs 

University of Liverpool 

“T St. Peter ii.21,23-25 (A.V.). The word used for “tree” in the Vulgate is 
lignum, found frequently in O.T. (e.g., Gen.i.11,29; ii.9; Deut.xxi.23; Prov.iii.18; 
Ezek.xlvii.12) and N.T. (e.g., Acts x.39; xiii.29; Apoc.ii.7; xxii.2,14) and in the 
Good Friday hymn “Crux fidelis.” 





REVIEWS 


Jorge Ferreira de Vasconcellos, Comedia Eufrosina. Texto de la edicién 
principe de 1555 con las variantes de 1561 y 1566. Edicién, prélogo y 
notas de Eugenio Asensio. Tomo I. C.8.1.C., Madrid, 1951: xciii + 
402 pages. 

Pending the publication of the second volume, which will contain the 
bibliography, a study of the sources, as well as the notes, we may draw 
attention already to the carefully established text, the only satisfactory 
one to-date, and to the important introductory essay, a distillation, no 
doubt, of the commentary yet tocome. In this essay the editor analyzes 
the relationship of his exuberant Portuguese classic with Spanish litera- 
ture and with European humanism. The chief dramatis personae are 
deftly sketched: the tall, thin and sad Zelétipo, “alma caballeresca y 
galante de la Edad Media,” Cariéfilo, “mitad pfcaro, mitad caballero,” 
the bawd Filtra, and the green-eyed beauty, Eufrosina herself. The 
sources of the book’s broad sententiousness—erudite Latin compilations 
as well as popular refraneros—are pointed out. Tépicos are discussed, 
such as “‘E] tema del amor y la mujer” and “La contienda de las armas y 
letras.” Finally and, as always, against a background of solid erudition 
—Cardoso, Resende, Oliveira, J. de Barros—the editor examines the 
linguistic aspects of the book, which is a real ‘‘Defensa e ilustracién de la 
lengua portuguesa” against both the traditional Latin hegemony and a 
new danger, the inroads of Spanish, even in the first half of the century, as 
evidenced, for instance, by the many Spanish reprints issued from Portu- 
guese presses. The style, comparable to Gracidn’s, appears to have 
definite baroque characteristics (p. liv). The debt of the Eufrosina to 
Fernando de Rojas and Feliciano de Silva, later repaid by Lope in the 
Dorotea, is evident, but there are also humanistic comedies, such as 
Alberti’s Philodozeos, to be considered, as well as the inescapable influence 
of Gil Vicente and S4de Miranda. The editor places the date of composi- 
tion about 1542-43 (p. lxv), against the late Aubrey Bell’s somewhat 
earlier guess. We note that one of the términos a quo is the publication of 
Blasco de Garay’s Cartas en refranes, evidently utilized by Ferreira. Its 
date (as we intend to show in an eventual new edition) may now be given 
as 1540. In spite of its length, the Zufrosina may well have been at least 
recited, if not performed. Internal evidence points to it, and perhaps to 
Italian humanists like Ingegneri (see our study on “Caramuel de Lob- 
kowitz and Lope’s Arte Nuevo,” PhQ, VII [1928], 132), as well as to 
the character of Ribeiro Chiado quoted here, six or seven hours may not 
have seemed excessive. The Introduction ends with a discussion of the 
Eufrosina and the Inquisition, which leads to some interesting pages 
(Ixxvii-lxxxvi) on Erasmus in Portugal. 


University of Pennsylvania Joserx E. GiuetT 
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La femme dans l Espagne du siécle dor. By P. W. Bomli. Martinus 

Nijhoff, La Haye, 1950: viii + 390 pages. 

This book is the outgrowth of a doctoral dissertation on the picara. 
In its present form it aims to be “un essai sur les moeurs féminines, tableau 
d’ensemble dont les pages sur |’héroine picaresque ne constituent plus 
qu’un chapitre” (p. 1). There are two main parts: La Vie Féminine, 
and Portraits Littéraires.‘ In the first part, Chap. I treats of 
“L’Epoque”; Chap. II, of the relations between the sexes: La galanterie, 
La coquetterie, La jalousie, La question de l’honneur; Chap. III, of daily 
life: Le mariage, La vie de famille, La mode, La conception de la beauté 
féminine; Chap. IV discusses Le féminisme and La préciosité. In the 
second part, under the general heading of Les Catégories sociales, we 
have a discussion of Cour et noblesse, La bourgeoise, La femme du peuple, 
La paysanne; under Le Foyer: L’épouse modéle, La jeune fille, La re- 
ligieuse; under La Domesticité: La duégne, La servante; under La Vie 
publique: L’actrice; under Les Bas-Fonds de la société: La picara, La 
gitane, La courtisane, L’entremetteuse. 

The author gives evidence on every hand of very wide reading, from 
which she has gathered a very respectable mass of data. That she has 
directed her book to the general reader would appear from the fact that 
quotations from siglo de oro texts are accompanied by translations au bas 
de la page. 

The sources used are largely literary texts, supplemented by the 
“écrits journalistiques de l’époque” and the “impressions de voyage des 
étrangers parcourant |’Espagne”’ (369). The author is aware that these 
sources are not fully reliable (ibid.). For this reason—plus the fact that 
the vast literature itself has not been more completely exploited—her book 
cannot be entirely satisfying as an “étude d’ensemble sur la femme 
espagnole de cette époque”’ (2). 

Bibliographical insufficiencies are surprising. I find no reference at 
all to Serrano y Sanz’s Apuntes para una biblioteca de escritoras espafiolas 
desde el afio 1401 al 1883 (1903, 1905), nor to Gonzague Truc, Historia 
tlustrada de la mujer, con un apéndice de cada época para la mujer espafiola 
por Luis G. de Linares, Barcelona, 1946. There is no recognition of the 
various studies on Frauendienst in Spain which throw much light on 
discreteo cortesano and galantear en palacio in the time of Philip IV. Dr. 
Bomli mentions many scores of comedias but appears not to know the 
studies of Templin on the exculpation of yerros por amores, and on the 
mother, in the Spanish drama; of Romera-Navarro on the use of mascu- 
line disguise by women characters in the comedia; of Miss Kennedy on 
La prudencia en la mujer and on Tirso’s chronology in connection with the 
sumptuary decrees and the shift from rubia to morena as the ideal type of 
feminine beauty. 

According to the author’s statement, the seventeenth century—the 
age of the picara—is stressed at the expense of the earlier periods (8). 
No use has been made of published epistolarios. The lyric and the 
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pastoral are neglected, in spite of the fact that the lyric of Garcilaso, of 
Herrera, of Medrano, e.g., has been studied in connection with the 
women that affected these poets’ lives, and that the pastoral was often a 
roman 4 clef (Sudérez de Figueroa, La constante Amarilis). Boscan’s fam- 
ous conversation with Navagiero—a conversation that changed the course 
of the Spanish lyric—is reported to us in a dedicatory letter addressed 
to a lady: the Duquesa de Soma. Boscfn’s wife, Dofia Ana Girén de 
Rebolledo, read the classics with her husband by the brookside. Boscdn, 
in his Historia de Leandro y Hero converted Musaeus’ Grecian maid into a 
Renaissance dama, the feminine counterpart of Castiglione’s courtier. 
(See Bol. del Inst. Caro y Cuervo, IV [1948], 461-491.) 

What of the mujer sabia in literature? Juan Ruiz sought the love of a 
“duefia . . . mucho letrada’’ (copla 96). Carvajales, on the other hand, 
advised in the siglo XV: ‘‘Amad, amadores, mujer que non sabe . 
Guardaos de mujer que ha platica y sciencia”’ (see PMLA, LXIV [1949], 
289). In Martorell’s Tirant lo Blanch Carmesina, ‘‘mujer muy leida,” 
seeks ‘‘con citas cldsicas’’ to incite Tirant to think more of chivalry than 
of love’’ (Justina Ruiz de Conde, El amor y el matrimonio secreto en los 
libros de caballerias [Madrid, 1948], p. 144). Melibea learned ‘‘con- 
solatorias palabras” from “aquellos antiguos libros’? that her father, 
‘por mas aclarar [su ] ingenio,’’ commanded her to read (Cel., aucto XX). 
Alejo Venegas, in his Differencias de libros que ay en el uniuerso (Sala- 
maneca, 1572), fol. 234 »v, declares: “Singularidad quiere la muger q. 
quiere subir de los limites de su condicion natural de muger. Por donde 
se ha visto q. las q. saben latin y son singulares en cosas de hombres, estan 
puestas en gra peligro, q. es menester especial gracia de Dios para tenerlas 
en humildad.” On the mujer sabia in real life one should consult An- 
dreas Schott, Hispaniae Bibliotheca, seu de Academiis ac item elogia et 
nomenclator clarorum Hispaniae scriptorum qui Latine disciplinas omnes 
illustrarunt (Frankfurt, 1608), Classis IX, ‘‘Poetarum et Feminarum 
eruditarum,” and inter alia multa, 8. Griswold Morley, ‘Juliana Morell: 
Problems,” HR, IX (1941), 137-150, and the Postscript, vol. cit., 
399-402. 

The religious, philosophical, and legal aspects of the problem are 
passed over lightly. The attitude of the Church Fathers was not unani- 
mous; ef. the sane and almost Renaissance attitude of Clement of Alex- 
andria as set forth in Francis Hermans, Histoire doctrinale de l’ humanisme 
chrétien (Tournai-Paris, 1948), I, 230. On the physical constitution of 
women see Mauricio de Iriarte, El doctor Huarte de San Juan (Madrid, 
1948), pp. 203, 271, 304-305, and Fray Juan de Pineda, Agricultura 
christiana (Salamanca, 1589), I, fol. 109 v. Fray Diego de la Vega, in his 
Sermon de San José, affirmed: “De manera que a Addn le hizo [Dios] 
semejante a si, y a la mujer semejante a Addn, y por el consiguiente 
semejante a Dios, para que sean en todo iguales, y en nada la mujer 
inferior al varén, sino s6lo en ser su mujer’ (M. Herrero Garcia, Sermo- 
nario clésico [Madrid, 1942], p. 22). This involves the doctrine of the 
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equality of all souls, on which see Iriarte, op. cit., pp. 153-154. Mar- 
riage receives very inadequate treatment. From Martin de Azpilcueta’s 
Manual de confesores y penitentes (Barcelona, 1567), we learn that “el 
padre no puede desheredar aun a la hija que case contra su voluntad 
con persona digna de si, ni aunque case con indigna, segun la comun” 
(pp. 184-135). On p. 169 of the same Manual there is an interesting 
statement regarding the clandestine marriage—so widely used as a trick 
in the comedia—even after the Council of Trent. 

Not even the literary texts have been made to give up their full and 
true content on the subject of woman. It is not true that Quevedo 
“flagelle sans cesse les femmes’ (182). A reading of his entire works 
(including his Epistolario) will show that his disparaging remarks on the 
female sex are to be understood in the light of almost identically worded 
texts on the male sex; that Quevedo held that “todas las potencias, que se 
sujetan en el alma, son comunes a todos los individuos de esta especie 
hombre, que Dios sélo en los cuerpos, dotes y oficios los diferencié”’ (from 
the commentary on his Anacreén castellano, Obras en verso, ed. Astrana 
Marin [ Madrid, 1932], p. 680b); and that on the whole Quevedo’s con- 
viction was that woman’s physiological restrictions place upon her a 
natural disadvantage which she can overeome by the exercise of heroic 
qualities, as Portia, the wife of Brutus, did (vol. cit., p. 607a). The 
reader is referred to my Courtly Love in Quevedo, Boulder, Colorado, 1952. 

It appears from the foregoing that even with the publication of La 
femme dans l’ Espagne du siécle d’or the subject of woman in Spain in the 


siglo de oro is stili a fruitful field for the investigator. A satisfactory 
treatment of the problem in its literary and non-literary aspects could 
very well be a life work. Future investigators will certainly use Dr. 
Bomli’s book, and will have occasion to be grateful to its author, who has 
worked, nonetheless, with unnecessary bibliographical limitations and 
with too narrow a view of what was to be done. 


University of Pennsylvania Ort1s H. Green 


Catdlogo bibliogrdfico de Tirso de Molina (Incluyendo una seccién sobre la 
influencia del tema de Don Juan). Por Everett W. Hesse. Publica- 
ciones de la Revista Estudios, Madrid, 1949: 103 pages. 


This publication is a reprint with separate pagination of the Catdlogo 
which appeared in the Tirso volume of the review Estudios, published by 
the Order of the Mercedarians, in Madrid, 1949. Section III of this 
bibliography, containing studies on Tirso’s life and works, was printed 
with almost identical content in BHi, LI (1949), 317-333 (why?). A 
“Suplemento primero a la bibliograffia general de Tirso de Molina” has 
been offered in the meantime in Estudios, VII (1951), No. 19 (15 pages in 
the reprint), with more suplementos promised to be added from time to 
time. 

This is the first attempt to compile a complete bibliography of any 
Spanish dramatist, as far as I know, after Breymann’s Calderon-Studien, 
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I. Die Calderon-Literatur (1905). Such an undertaking, therefore, de- 
serves careful consideration. The bibliography is divided into five sec- 
tions: I) MSS., whether autograph or not; II) Editions a) of the XVII 
century, b) of the XVIII, XIX, and XX centuries, and c) Sueltas (XVII 
to XX century); III) Studies about Tirso; IV) Refundiciones, imitations, 
and translations; V) The Don Juan theme, subdivided into a) Studies 
and b) Refundiciones, imitations, and translations of the Burlador. 

There can be no quarrel with Professor Hesse’s basic outline. The same 
chapters, except V of course, are also found in Breymann. What 
matters, however, is the carrying out of the procedure. Professor Hesse’s 
aim was evidently to be as complete as possible and not selective. His 
bibliography belongs to that class where the highest possible number of 
entries contributes ad maiorem gloriam bibliographati. Whatever its 
value, it belongs to a type of bibliography legitimized by long-standing 
practice. The scholar who consults it has to make his own selection, 
going on a “hunch” supplied to him by the title of the publication, by his 
knowledge (if any) about the author, the publisher, and the nature of the 
periodical. 

The information offered is very uneven, particularly in the section on 
the Don Juan theme. In some instances it is entirely insufficient, as on 
p. 99: “Hoffmann, Don Juan. s.]., s.a./Hoffmann, Ernest, Don Juan 
(novela). s.l., 1814/Hofmannsthal, H. von. La vuelta de Cristina 
s.l., s.a.”” One would not even know in which language the first two 
items were written (if they are indeed two different items) and the last 
must be a translation from the German, since the author is an Austrian. 
Actually it is Cristinas Heimreise. Komédie (1910), as my colleague 
Professor Adolf D. Klarmann kindly informs me. 

The account of the “Principales fuentes consultadas” (pp. 3-7) is 
arbitrary. If the bibliographies contained in books on the Don Juan 
theme are listed (Camargo y Marin, Kemp), why not Gendarme de 
Bévotte and Schroeder? Also, if the PMLA bibliography has been 
utilized, why not those in RFE, NFRH, RHM, ZfRPh, and SP? 

Let us now review the Catdlogo section by section. 1) ‘“‘Manuscritos.” 
The arrangement is alphabetical, by works. There is an inconsistency 
in the reporting of the number of hojas, which is sometimes given, 
but more often not, even when the information is available in Paz y 
Melia. A spot check of Celos con celos se curan reveals a dis- 
crepancy between Hesse and Paz y Melia. Hesse: “Copia con fecha de 
Madrid, 1° de diciembre de 1625’’; Paz y Melia: “Con atajos y enmiendas. 
Censuras de 1625.” For Cémo han de ser los amigos y non plus ultra de la 
amistad Hesse omits the note ‘‘Borrador’”’ from Paz y Melia. The second 
Ms. of Los baleones de Madrid has a beginning different from the first Ms. 
according to Paz y Melia. La reiria de los reyes is not by Tirso; at least 
reference should be made to the article by Montoto, listed on p. 47. 
II) “Obras y ediciones” and III) “‘Sueltas.” This division is very im- 
practical, particularly if no index is furnished. To find all the editions 
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of El burlador de Sevilla one has to look under II A) “Obras y ediciones 
del siglo XVII,” II B) “Siglos 18, 19, 20 (menos las sueltas)”’ (sic, but 
also in II A the sueltas are not listed; besides, through faulty printing the 
heading of section II B is printed as the last line and in ordinary Roman 
type, at the bottom of p. 20), II C “Sueltas (siglos XVII a XX)” (type of 
heading is different again from both IIA and IIB). In addition, one has 
to scan all entries ‘‘Tirso de Molina” in II B, where one would miss A. 
Castro’s edition in Clasicos Castellanos, since titles of the plays in Castro’s 
volume of Obras are not given. And the princeps, in the famous Segunda 
parte, Madrid, 1635, would escape one altogether, since the contents of the 
partes are not analyzed. These partes are listed under the confusing 
heading “‘Las cinco primeras partes,’ which should simply read “Las 
cinco partes,” since no other Tirso edition in partes form appeared later. 
Some titles are not sufficiently identified; for example “‘Los alcaldes 
eicontrados (entremés), 1647.” As it reads, it should go under sueltas, or 
it :t is not a suelta, the volume in which it appeared should be indicated. 
The same is true of the entremeses listed on p. 20 and of the auto El col- 
menero divino (p. 19). 

In section II B we find titles of single plays contained in a collection 
(example: ‘‘Prudencia [La] en la mujer. En Coleccién selecta del antiguo 
teatro espafiol, Paris, 1854’’) together with titles such as Teatro, Teatro 
espafiol, Teatro selecto, which are entirely meaningless if the contents are 
not given. Provisional fichas must have slipped in by mistake in some 
cases (see Mari-Herndndez, la gallega; La prudencia en la mujer). The 
Ocho comedias desconocidas, ed. A. Schaeffer, do not contain any play 
by Tirso or, to my knowledge, any ever ascribed to him. There are 
eighteen entries under “Tirso de Molina,” the four editions by A. Castro 
in Cldés. Cast. appearing four times, but Vol. I of the edition by Dofia 
Blanca de los Rios is listed under “Obras,”’ the Cotarelo edition in 
NBAE under “‘Comedias,” etc. In sections A and B it would have been 
better to separate the comedias from non-dramatic works. 

Section II C. For all editions entered, whether suelias or not, it 
would have been most welcome to have those with notes distinguished 
from the others by some typographical device. But that an edition is 
annotated has not been indicated with consistency (cf. La villana de 
Vallecas, ed. Brown, Boston, 1948). What is the relationship of the 
various editions of El condenado por desconfiado by A. Castro? 

Section III. The entries have been arranged alphabetically by 
author without any subdivision as to biography, works in general, single 
works, etc. Some comments about detail follow. Bertini (omitted in 
BHi, p. 318), Bourland, and Cotarelo are entered here (p. 33) for the 
introductions to their editions; then why not A. Castro, Zamora Vicente, 
Brown, Hill and Harlan? Some entries should be condensed when an 
article has been reprinted and different editions of the same work should 
have been more clearly indicated (Bushee, Menéndez Pelayo, Menéndez 
Pidal, Rfos de Lampérez, Vossler). The last entry under Menéndez 
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Pelayo (p. 46) dated 1948, must be a portion of a book or article of his 
previously published, and should be omitted. The title (p. 32) “Ané- 
nimo: Una obra inédita de Tirso de Molina: Vida de dofia Maria de Cer- 
bellén, ete.”’ should be added at the end of first entry under Menéndez 
Pelayo (p. 45). © This has been done in BHi, p. 325. Entry “Pasch, K. 
Ohne Gottvertrauen kein Heil” (p. 48) belongs under translations on p. 67, 
as corrected in ‘‘Suplemento primero,” p.10. Many entries in this section 
belong in the Don Juan part: see pp. 35, 44, 51, 55, 56, 58. In some 
cases there is reference to them in that section. If the Schack and 
Schaeffer histories of the Spanish Theater are mentioned, why not Val- 
buena Prat? (These two entries have been omitted in BHi, p. 331.) 
Entry “Solemne inauguracién .. .” appears twice on pp. 53 and 57 
(BHi, pp. 329, 331), also one of the Vossler entries (p. 60, corrected in 
BHi, p. 332 [read Gnade for Grade}.) 

Section IV. Again, it would have been better to arrange alphabeti- 
cally by plays imitated or translated within each language, as Breymann 
did, instead of the listing by authors, many of whom are anonymous. 
Not a!l imitations have been identified with reference to the Tirso original. 
P. 62: one English item slipped into the Spanish section. 

Section V. Professor Hesse has brought together a large number of 
entries concerning the Don Juan theme and translations and imitations of 
the Burlador. However, my copy ends abruptly with the letter P of the 
imitations. In this section Professor Hesse faced the seemingly insoluble 
problem of a selection of publications concerned with the authors who 
wrote creatively about Don Juan. There are quite a number of titles on 
Moliére, some on Byron, Zorrilla, etc., but nothing especially concerned 
with Bernard Shaw or Richard Strauss, for example. The principle of 
selection followed by Professor Hesse is not clearly discernible. In 
addition, for some entries in the section on studies about the Don Juan 
theme it seems doubtful whether they belong there or in the imitations 
section. The Daponte entry on p. 74 definitely should go under V B. 
Daponte or Da Ponte wrote the libretto for Mozart. Mallefille appears 
with a German title in V A (p. 82) and again with the same title in French 
in section V B (p. 101). 

The outward appearance and readability of the Catdlogo suffers con- 
siderably from awkward and often inconsistent style. Also numerous 
misprints, particularly in German titles, mar its usefulness! It was 


1The most disturbing misprints noted are: p. 11 RMTZ: Schaffsiein (for 
Schafstein) is the name of a publisher, not a suburb of Cologne; p. 38 Farinelli: 
read alusién for ilustén; p. 67: read Dingelstddt for Dingelstad, insert zu or zur be- 
fore Verdammung, put period or semicolon after Verdammung, read Schauspiel 
for chauspiel, change Contiene to Es; p. 67 Dohrn: read Hifersucht for Erfersucht; 
p. 72: read Bolte for Boelte, den Ursprung for der Urspring; p. 74 Costanzo: read 
romeno for romano (see H. Seris, No. 3425); p. 80 Koch: Kapitel for Kapital; 
p. 81 Lothar: read Die Wage for Die Wager?; p. 93: read Braunfels for Braufels; 
p. 96 Engel: read Leben for Leber. 
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probably impossible for the author residing in the United States to 
supervise proofreading properly. How much competent editing enhances 
the usefulness of a bibliography will become evident by a comparative 
glance at Seetion HI, as published in BHi. The “Primero suplemento,”’ 
however, has remedied this shortcoming to a large extent. 

We are the first to recognize the amount of work which went into the 
bibliography. Whatever gaps there are will be filled, it is hoped, in the 
promised supplements. Yet, we deeply regret that the material collected 
has not been more elosely analyzed, more organically presented, and more 
carefully edited. The main purpose of any bibliography of a XVII 
century Spanish dramatist, to get an easy view of all titles and editions 
which go under his name, has not been met. Too much of the material 
is known to the compiler only by second-hand information and has not 
been sufficiently verified. One has the distinct impression that the 
Catdlogo was rushed into print to meet the deadline of the tercentenary of 
Tirso’s death in 1948. 


University of Pennsylvania Arnotp G. REICHENBERGER 


The Sources of Calderén’s “El principe constante.”” With a Critical Edi- 
tion of its Immediate Source, La fortuna adversa del infante Fernando 
de Portugal (a Play Attributed to Lope de Vega). By Albert E. Slo- 
man. Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1950: viii + 228 pages. 


Mr. Sloman has done a very commendable job in accomplishing his 
two-fold purpose: 1) to establish the sources of El principe constante and 
make available the only extant text of its immediate source La fortuna 
adversa and 2) to study Calderén’s use of borrowed material in order to 
shed more light on his dramatic technique. 

The book is divided into two parts. In Part I, after presenting some 
introductory material on the date of El principe constante, Calderén’s 
dramatic activity about that time and a survey of previous investiga- 
tions, the author diseusses: I. Historical Background; II. Treatment of 
the Theme of the Constant Prince; III. Immediate Sources of El principe 
constante; IV. Analysis of El principe constante: Calder6n’s Use of Bor- 
rowed Material. Part IT deals with the extant edition of La fortuna ad- 
versa, authorship, present edition, and the text of the play. There are 
Notes, Abbreviations, a selective Bibliography, Index of Annotated 
Words, and an Index of Names. 

From the foregoing it is obvious that there is a great deal of repetition 
due to the fact that the author considers the two plays from several 
different angles. His style is lucid and readable, and his scholarship is 
impressive. 

Although La fortuna adversa has been ascribed to Lope de Vega and is 
to be found in only one extant text in a tomo colecticio, Comedias de Lope, 
Parte 23 owned by the University of California Library at Berkeley, it did 
not appear in any of the Peregrino lists. First mention is made of it in 
Fajardo’s Indice (1717), where it is ascribed to Lope. Sloman places the 
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date of composition between 1595 and 1604 and cautiously suggests 
Francisco Agustin Tdrrega as its author on the basis of admittedly incon- 
clusive evidence. He also intimates that Tarrega’s lost play, El principe 
constante mentioned by Gracidn, may be La fortuna adversa. If this is 
true then Calderén has derived both his title and material from the same 
source. 

Mr. Sloman has examined Térrega’s extant plays and finds some 
basis (usually a few similar phrases) for ascribing La fortuna adversa to 
Tdrrega. However, before rejecting ascription of the play to Lope, it 
seems to this reviewer that one would have to compare it in regard to 
versification, imagery, dramatic technique, phraseology, etc., with other 
plays of el monstruo de la naturaleza written within or about the date span 
suggested by Mr. Sloman. The fact that the play is not recorded in the 
Peregrino lists may have been due to an oversight. Furthermore, Moor- 
ish jargon is found in ten authentic plays by Lope, but in no extant plays 
by T4rrega. 

In order that the reader may judge for himself the rather close proxim- 
ity between El principe constante and La fortuna adversa, Mr. Sloman 
shows in great detail the similarity of plot by means of summaries and 
excerpts in parallel columns, and has included the entire text of the 
latter play. The reader is struck by the realistic depiction of Moorish 
brutality which in the latter play is more crude and primitive than in 
Calderén’s play. La fortuna adversa contains much action, sharp char- 
acter delineation, pathos and some beautiful verses. It is not an out- 
standing play, but neither did it merit the oblivion to which it has hereto- 
fore been consigned. 

Mr. Sloman makes his most important contribution to our under- 
standing and appreciation of the play in Chapter IV where he deals with 
Calderén’s use of borrowed material together with an analysis of El 
principe constante. Here he points out that the theme to be developed by 
Calderén is the personification of Christian fortitude as it is expounded 
by St. Thomas Aquinas in the Summa Theologica. Calderén, unlike the 
author of La fortuna adversa who hastily dramatized several anecdotal 
scenes from the life of Fernando as culled from the first part of Roman’s 
Historia de los dos religiosos infantes de Portugal . . . (Medina, 1595), 
carefully selects only those which will serve his purpose. After a brief 
discussion of St. Thomas’ treatment of fortitude in its several aspects 
Mr. Sloman presents a detailed analysis of the play showing quite con- 
vincingly how the actions and reactions of Fernando illustrate both the 
aggressive and enduring side of the virtue. The superiority of El 
principe constante over La fortuna adversa is manifested in 1) its greater 
coherence and unity achieved by its emphasis on a central theme and the 
omission of all extraneous material, 2) its reduction in the number of 
characters and their artistic refashioning in accordance with Thomistic 
psychology as Calderén adapted them to serve his ultimate aim, and 3) 
its richer lyric strain. 
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The Notes (about 5 pages) are adequate. Perhaps a note concerning 
“Falaris” (v. 1618), the tyrant of Agrigento in Sicily, would not have 
been amiss. A few misprints have been noted: footnote 4450-51 should 
read 450-51; read quién for quien (v. 467); qudl for qual (v. 573); quién 
for quien (v. 925); cuydado for cuydad (v. 2976) and ‘Sefior, no’ for ‘Sefior, 
no (page 215, line 12). 

The few points to which this reviewer has taken exception do not mar 
the essential excellence of the study. 


University of Wisconsin Everett W. Hesse 


Costumbristas espafioles. Estudio preliminar y seleccién de textos por 
E. Correa Calderén. TomolI. Autores correspondientes a los siglos 
XVII, XVIII y XIX. Aguilar, Madrid, 1950: cxix + 1313 pages. 
Professor Correa Calderén says (p. evi) that to produce a work of 

this kind requires “un esfuerzo considerable.” A most modest statement 
about an anthology containing nearly 900,000 words, plus the editor’s 
own Introduction, which would make a fair-sized book by itself. Pos- 
sibly the projected second volume, illustrating costumbrismo from Meso- 
nero to the present, will not be so extensive. 

The editor of these volumes, so well versed in the branch of literature 
which he is studying with tireless interest, is as well aware as anyone that 
the theatre, the novel, even other arts like painting can and do offer pic- 
tures of customs and manners. One immediately thinks of the tradition 
from pasos and entremeses through the sainetes of Ramén de la Cruz to 
Arniches and the Quinteros. Professor Correa is forced to limit his vast 
possibilities and to present samples of a minor type of literature, the 
literary sketch, relatively short, with little or no plot, offering a colorful 
description of customs, manners or types. The limitation is of course 
useful, even necessary. It would be regrettable, however, to limit 
costumbrismo to the first half of the nineteenth century just because we 
think most commonly of Mesonero Romanos, Estébanez Calderén and 
Larra (in one aspect) when the word costumbristas is mentioned. This 
anthology begins with Rinconete y Cortadillo. (The Novelas ejemplares 
are for some strange reason dated 1620.) Sr. Correa says (p. c) that obvi- 
ously one can find traces of costumbrismo at least as early as the Arch- 
priest of Talavera, though sporadically, and he feels that the genre began 
to grow on particularly fertile soil after Philip III definitively made 
Madrid the capital city in 1606. None the less, Seville served as the 
scene of what seems to me the masterpiece of all such sketches. The 
other authors chosen to represent the seventeenth century are Lifidn y 
Verdugo, Salas Barbadillo, Remiro de Navarra and, obviously, Juan de 
Zabaleta and Francisco Santos. Quevedo has been excluded, for various 
reasons. These selections cover 348 pages, somewhat more than one 
fourth of the total. The eighteenth century is accorded somewhat less, 
which leaves more than half for the nineteenth. The proportion seems 
to me fair, and the selection judiciously made throughout. The articles 
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are in practically all cases published entire, not excerpted. The texts 
are reproduced from the best available to the editor, including a number 
from the BAE. It is very useful to have them in a collection. Even 
though the works of Larra, Mesonero and Estébanez are accessible, not 
every library contains the eighteenth century costumbristas, or works of 
minor authors like Rementeria, Somoza, Arjona, or even Santos Lépes 
Pelegrin (“Abendmar’’), Antonio Maria de Segovia (“El Estudiante”’), 
and others. Los espafioles pintados por si mismos (Madrid 1843, 2 vols.) 
contains sketches by almost all Spanish poets, dramatists, novelists, and 
miscellaneous authors known to the enterprising publisher I. Boix, and 
Sr. Correa selects many of the best for reprinting. It is inte-esting to 
read what Zorrilla has to say about El poeta, or Garcia Gutiérrez about 
El cazador or Bretén about La nodriza or Gil y Carrasco about El pastor 
trashumante or the Duke of Rivas about Hl ventero. It is in general 
pleasant to have these occasional pieces by famous authors, for the term 
obras completas, applied by publishers to the collected works of several of 
them, is a serious misnomer. 

The text is enriched by no less than 102 cuts, mainly reproduced from 
the original editions of costumbrista works or from periodicals containing 
them, such as El semanario pintoresco espafiol. They help very much in 
giving us the flavor of the epoch they portray. Moreover, the Introduc- 
tion contains a most useful section entitled El costumbrismo en el arte 
(pp. lexxix-eviii), giving information on Spanish illustrators which is not 
readily available elsewhere. 

Professor Correa’s preliminary study is entitled Introduccién al 
estudio del costumbrismo espafiol, and it is a good one. The different sec- 
tions would seem to have been written separately. They overlap and 
contain some repetitions, but one obtains from them solid factual and 
critical information on their subject. Sr. Correa of course studies the 
genre as a whole, but he also gives good portraits of individual authors, 
of their models, and of their interrelationship. He seems particularly 
happy in his analysis of Cadalso, whose desire for improving his native 
country, like Larra’s, went far beyond the mere portrayal of Spanish 
scenes or individual types. No one will deny that many of the Cartas 
marruecas belong to the genre under discussion. Criticism of Mesonero, 
the most typical costumbrista, is easy, but Sr. Correa analyses him well. 
Incidentally, he takes justified pleasure in commenting on the gaffe of 
Foulché-Delbose, who made bold to write the article entitled ‘Le modéle 
inavoué de ‘Panorama Matritense,’”’ RHi, XLVIII (1920). The uncon- 
fessed model was a very youthful work by none other than Mesonero 
(which he himself scorned), published anonymously in 1822, and re- 
published in part with proper attribution by Mesonero’s children seven- 
teen years before the great French Hispanist’s article appeared. 

The section of the Introduction on Hi costumbrismo en el siglo actual, 
of less than ten pages, suggeste that Unamuno, “Azorin,” Valle-Inclan, 
Baroja, Salaverria, Miré, Pérez de Ayala, Gémez de la Serna, Gutiérrez 
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Solana and no doubt many others will be represented in the second 
volume. In an appendix Sr. Correa furnishes indices for the most im- 
portant collections of costumbrista articles, beginning with the first Los 
espafioles pintados por si mismos (1843) and ending with the second of 
the same title, published in the review Espafia in 1915. We are made well 
aware that the sketch in Spain by no means died as a frustrated novel or as 
background for the realistic novel at the middle of the last century. 

Scholars might. profit by the addition of a good bibliography of 
Spanish costumbrismo listing all pertinent books and articles. Professor 
Correa explains (p. ciii) that the minute toil required would be useless for 
the common reader and unnecessary for the investigator of the genre 
“al cual le son sobradamente conocidos.’”’ We can merely hope the last 
statement istrue. At any rate, Sr. Correa has furnished us with generous 
samples of costumbrista literature and a stimulating Introduction, and we 
should be grateful. 


The University of North Carolina NicHoison B. ApAmMs 


Introduccién a la lexicografia moderna. By Julio Casares. Consejo 
Superior de Investigaciones Cientfificas, Madrid, 1950: xv + 354 
pages. : 

As a linguist Julio Casares has devoted his greatest efforts to the fields 
of semantics and lexicology (Diccionario ideolégico de la lengua espafiola, 
Nuevo concepto del diccionario, Cosas del lenguaje, etc.). Introduccién a 
la lexicografia moderna is one of the fruits of his activities as director of 
the Seminario de Lexicografia, created by the Spanish Academy for the 
purpose of making a historieal dictionary of the Spanish language. This 
book has taken shape in large part from the lectures which Casares de- 
livered to his young collaborators and is intended mainly for thu orienta- 
tion and formation of the lexicographers who will devote themselves to 
this work. Casares stresses the practical rather than the theoretical 
nature of the problems which the lexicographer must solve: “puesto que 
la lexicografia . . . tiene mds de técnica que de ciencia, lo que necesita el 
que quiera llegar a dominarla no son tanto teorfas como advertencias, 
consejos y menudas habilidades de taller, frute de la experiencia, y que 
conviene aprender en la mesa de trabajo a medida que las dificultades se 
presentan.” In keeping with this, the problems with which the author 
deals are illustrated by detailed discussions of the treatment of particular 
words or types of words. These discussions will no doubt serve as models 
to those whose task it will be to put in order the mass of material and in- 
formation which must go into the historical dictionary of the Spanish 
language. Here, too, the lexicographer will find the guiding principles 
necessary to give uniformity and consistency to such a work. 

The book is divided into four parts and a special appendix. Part I 
deals with problems of a general nature. Should the proposed historical 
dictionary be exhaustive or selective? What criteria should determine 
the inclusion or omission of a word in a selective dictionary? What are 
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the qualifications which should be insisted upon in the aspiring lexicog- 
rapher? 

Part II deals with etymology, semantics, and stylistics in the service 
of lexicography. The author stresses the importance of a clear division 
between the work of the lexicographer and that of the etymologist. The 
lexicographer must not become involved in etymological investigation. 
His task is to record the facts proven by specialists in the field of etymol- 
ogy. His problem is primarily a bibliographical one. To facilitate the 
solution of this problem Casares urges the establishment of a center for 
gathering, coordinating and evaluating the results of etymological re- 
search which would function in cooperation with the Seminario de Lexi- 
cografia. 

The problems of a more strictly semantic nature are illustrated by a 
detailed and masterly treatment of the word orden. In connection with 
this word the author discusses the advantages, the disadvantages, and the 
problems involved in each of the various criteria (empirical, genetic, 
logical, and historical) for determining the order of the meanings of a 
given word. By the consideration of specific instances he illustrates the 
problem of determining whether a given usage of a word is sufficiently 
different to be accorded independent treatment. In a semantic question 
of this kind much depends upon the judgment and insight of the lexi- 
cographer. Hence Casares’ insistence upon natural aptitude and experi- 
ence as the primary requirements for a lexicographer. 

All of Part III is devoted to stereotyped linguistic forms of various 
kinds. From a great variety of Spanish terms (giros, frases, frases hechas, 
expresiones, modismos, idiotismos, etc.) Casares selects the designations 
locucién, frase proverbial, refrdn, and modismo and then attempts to define 
each type and to mark its limits. The result is a penetrating study of the 
characteristics of stereotyped linguistic forms, but he does not succeed 
entirely in this difficult task of classification. Although many such forms 
fall neatly into well-defined compartments, others remain very difficult to 
classify. The problem is important to lexicography, and the author has 
rendered a great service in helping to clarify the subject. More space 
might have been devoted here to questions of a practical kind such as the 
criteria for determining under what word or words such forms should be 
entered and what position they should occupy in the entry itself. 

Part IV reproduces the recommendations on the subject of the his- 
torical dictionary which were read by Casares to the Spanish Academy in 
1948. Only a few paragraphs of purely administrative interest are 
omitted. In a short appendix the author answers a few questions and 
objections of general interest which came up in connection with the lec- 
tures he delivered to the Seminario de Lexicografia. A well-constructed 
and detailed index makes it easy to find the many and various linguistic 
subjects which the all-embracing field of lexicography must necessarily 
touch upon. 


St. Joseph College, Philadelphia James E. Iannucci 
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NECROLOGY 


PEDRO SALINAS 
(1892-1951) 


When it became known that Pedro Salinas had died in Boston on 
December 4, 1951, the Hispanic world and those who are at one with it, 
felt a deep sense of loss. For a glory was fading from the sky of Spanish 
letters, and a lovable, a dedicated man was gone from us. History will 
place his great poetic gifts in due relief against the background of contem- 
porary Spanish poetry. We only wish to recall the scholar, the teacher, 
the friend. 

His books of literary criticism will remain for many years to come 
within the friendly reach of all Hispanists: the brilliant lectures of 
Reality and the Poet, his Jorge Manrique, his Poesta de Rubén Dario, 
together with the stimulating essays of his Literatura espafiola, siglo XX, 
all distinguished by thorough preparation, fresh insight, and perfect 
form. 

Hundreds of his students and colleagues will cherish their remem- 
brance of his lectures, or rather his intimate lessons, for he was a born 
teacher, minutely scrupulous in his preparation, a master of order and 
clarity, dramatic and persuasive in his evident eagerness to share his 
understanding. 

His friends will treasure the memory of his exquisite courtesy, his 
warm friendliness and the glow of his great vitality, the sense of ad- 
venture which he found in daily living and which might turn into high 
poetry, into a noble lecture, or into delightful “shop-talk.” 

We like to think of him as a rare ambassador from the Spain he 
continued to love while regally spending his gifts on the Americas. We 
shall not easily look upon his like again. 

Josmern E. Gruuet 

University of Pennsylvania 





